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SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE 
TOURIST:  WEST  COAST 


A  FTER  a  ])loasant  sojourii  iji  the  C’liiloaii  capital  the  tourist, 
/\  in  accordance  with  his  itinerary,  turns  his  course  north- 
/  %  ward  and  homeward.  In  so  doing  he  should  hear  in  mind 

these  facts:  The  eastern  countries  of  the  Continent  have 
received  from  early  days  a  stream  of  European  immigration,  which 
has  greatly  aided  their  commercial  and  industrial  advancement. 
'Phe  countries  of  western  South  America  have  not  to  any  great  extent 
enjoyed  the  influx  of  new  peoples;  muther  has  European  capital 
responded  so  freely  to  their  call  for  financial  aid  in  upbuilding. 

It  should  also  he  ivmeml)eivd  that  from  Magellan  to  Panama 
stretches  the  world’s  greatest  commerce-defying  mountain  system. 
('Onstructing  railways  and  high.vays  within  this  zone  has  been  the 
patient  toil  of  years  rather  than  the  work  of  months.  Truly,  the 
east  coast  and  the  west  coast  offer  wonderful  contrasts.  Nature 
evidently  designed  the  former  for  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  and 
rears  the  flock;  the  latter  for  those  who  would  delve  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  minerals.  To  enjoy  our  tour  to  the  fullest  let  us  take  things 
as  they  are;  not  condemn  for  lack  of  progress  hut,  if  possible,  bestow 
a  word  of  praise  for  difliculties  surmounted — for  ends  attained. 

We  are  to  pass  over  vast  areas  where  rain  never  falls;  to  visit 
towns  and  villages  that  have  been  building  for  a  hundred  years  and 
more,  but  are  not  modern;  and  in  some  cases  we  shall  see  the  decay¬ 
ing  marks  of  peoples  who  budded  marvelously — a  challenge  to  the 
most  skilled  constructor  of  to-day;  all  in  all,  the  remainder  of  our 
tour  will  be  quite  as  interesting  as  the  beginning,  but  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  as  regards  sightseeing  and  development. 

'  By  William  A.  Reid,  Pan  American  Union  Staff. 
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VIEWS  IN’  THE  CHILEAN  NITRATE  REGION. 


Upper:  Explosion  in  the  nitrate  l)ed  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  throws  the  caliche  or  crude  product  in 
a  form  easily  handled  by  laborers.  Lower:  The  caliche  after  workmen  have  piled  it  up  ready  to  bo 
placeil  on  small  cars  which  transport  it  to  the  “ofleina”  or  plant. 


BUSINESS  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  NITRATE  FIELDS. 

Upper:  Ooneral  view  of  a  nitrate  plant  or  “oficina,”  and  macliinery  used  in  trcatinj;  the  raw 
product.  Lower:  nitrate  train  l>cin);  loaded  for  dispatch  to  the  coast  for  shipment  to  foreign 
countries. 


ILLIMANI,  ONK  OF  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  PEAKS  OF  THE  ANDES. 

Long^before  the  traveler  reaches  the  Bolivian  capitai  iK-autiful  snow-capped  peaks  may  be  seen  in  tlie  distance.  Illimani  dominates  La  Paz  and  many  miles  of 

surrounding  country. 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAX  UNION. 


Phiiiniiif'  to  lotive  Santiago  for  Valparaiso  by  a  morning  train,  wo 
socuro  Pnllinan  chair  scats  a.  day  in  advance,  and  ])assing  down  tlio 
Alameda  in  antomobih^  or  coach,  hid  fan'Wi'll  to  the  ('hihain  <'apital. 
The  distance  to  Valparaiso  is  ll,")  mill's;  fari',  12. SO  pesos,  with  I 
])(‘sos  extra  for  Pullman  seat  (about  (hi'  time  is  from  .‘U  to  I 

hours.  Probably  the  most  interesting  little  station  along  the  way 
is  Llai  Llai,  which  has  about  3, 000  peo])le,  and  is  a  junction  of  the 
railroad  from  southern  ('Idle  with  the  trans-Andine.  Roads  in  thi.s 
section  are  standard  gauge,  and  first-class  service  is  maintained. 
At  Llai  Llai  many  native  women  and  children  offer  delicious  fnnts 
and  other  foods  to  the  traveler;  the  fruit  is  often  very  fine,  hut  on 
account  of  being  exposed  to  dust  should  he  eaten  only  after  thorough 
cleansing. 

The  next  railroad  junction  is  ('alera,  where  the  “('hilean  longi¬ 
tudinal”  continues  its  course  northward.  The  tourist  could  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  north  through  the  ('hilean  mining  region  by  this 
railroad,  hut  at  present  fast  trains  suitable  for  the  tourist  are  not 
ojierated.  As  a  rule  shijis  lire  faster  and  more  comfortable;  one 
could,  however,  travel  slowly  by  rail  and  finally  enter  Bolivia  without 
even  seeing  the  ocean. 

Shortly  before  arriving  in  \'al])araiso  the  train  halts  at  Vina  del 
Mar,  ('hile's  great  seaside  resort.  It  is  considered  best  to  continue 
to  Valparaiso,  settle  one's  self  in  a  hotel,  and  return  by  trolley  to  the 
ri'sort. 

Valparaiso  (Vale  of  Paradise)  has  200, 000  pojndation;  the  place 
was  named  by  its  founder,  Saavedra,  after  his  native  village  in  Spain. 
Like  Xa])les,  Gibraltar,  Hongkong,  Nagasaki,  and  many  other  great 
])orts  of  the  world,  there  is  an  ujiper  and  a  lower  city;  and  these  are 
connected  by  several  public  elevators  and  by  winding  streets.  Earth- 
ipiakes  have  from  time  to  time  wrought  destruction,  but  each  time 
the  city  rises  in  more  modern  form.  It  is  built  around  a  semicircular 
bay,  opening  to  the  north,  and  occasionally  heavy  swells  or  ‘‘northers” 
sweep  in  from  the  sea  and  cause  damage  to  harbor  shipping.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  constructing  breakwaters  in  order  to 
make  the  harbor  safer  at  all  seasons. 

Places  of  interest  are  the  naval  school  on  the  heights,  from  which 
there  is  j,n  excellent  view  over  the  harbor;  jnivi.te  residences,  many 
of  wliicli  overhang  the  lower  city;  Government  Palace;  the  water 
front,  which  offers  o])])ort unities  lor  those  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  commerce;  new  naval  docks.  A  ih’.y  may  be  ])rolitably 
spent  in  Wi.ndering  or  motoring  about  Vina  del  Mar  visiting  tlu* 
casinos,  clubs,  bathing  beaches,  hotels,  or  viewing  the  residences  of 
])eo])le  of  wealth  and  refinement.  The  prolusion  of  flowers  is  another 
attraction  of  this  resort  which  will  be  doubly  pleasing  if  the  visitor 
arrives  in  the  summer  sea.son  (our  winter).  There  are  edways  guests 


Photo  by  I.  E.  Scheclet, 


IN  THK  SUBURBS  OF  THE  BOLIVIAN  CAPITAL 


Improved  streets  and  abundant  foliage  make  this  section  of  La  Paz  a  popular  rendezvous  for  afternoon  and  evening  crowds.  The  electric  lino  has  Ixwn  constructed  as 
far  as  Obrajes,  about  6  miles  distant.  Automobiles  and  carriages  are  also  used  for  making  the  trip. 
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from  vnrioiis  ])!irt.s  (>1  ('liilo,  from  Artfontim'.,  fioliviu,  iuul  otlior  ct)im- 
Irios.  ('hiloiUi  IHo  is  to  In*  soi'ii  r.t  its  host. 

1  rom  Vi!,l))i’,ri',iso  tt)  Piimumi  tlio  tourist  hus  ji  voyajio  of  .‘i,2()0 
miU's  (time,  lo  duys  for  fast  voss(*ls  making  low  stops),  ami  for  more 
t  luin  half  tho  distr-nco  the  shi])  sails  with  tho  northward-liowing  Hum< 
holdt  curront,  whicli  bathos  the  wholo  Chiloau  and  many  miles  of  tho 
Poruvian  ooast.  Along  this  vast  coast  lino  strotchos  ono  ot  tho  worhPs 
minoral  wi>ndorlands.  Hundreds  of  miles  are  hare  and  brown;  noth¬ 
ing  grows  ami  m>thing  lives,  save  where  man  here  and  there  has  es¬ 
tablished  settlements  and  towns,  whose  inhabitants  an*  kept  alive  by 
the  im))ortation  of  food  and  drink.  In  supjdying  Antofagasta,  for 
instance,  with  water  for  domestic  ])urposes  a  ])i])e  line  nearly  200 
miles  long  is  in  use. 

In  nornu.,1  times  then*  are  five  or  more  lines  of  steamers  wliich 
trans])ort  the  traveler  northward,  and  on  at  least  two  of  these  lines 
th(*  tickets  are  interchangeable.  We  may  go  ])art  way  by  one  com- 
])any’s  vessels  and  then  transfer  to  those  of  the  other.  This  service 
])ermits  of  a])])roximately  wec'kly  sailings.  The  lines  are  Cia.  Sud 
Americana  de  Vii])ores  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the 
former  a  Chih'an  and  the  latter  an  English  comjiany.  From  Peru¬ 
vian  ports  to  Panama  there  is  the  Peruvian  Line,  and  a  Jai)aneso 
comjuiny  is  now  sailing  its  lino  passenger  ships  between  Valparaiso, 
Panama,  San  1  rancisco,  and  the  Orient.  The  Japanese  vessels  are 
the  h’.rgest  j)i,ssenger  st(a’.mers  now  in  service  along  the  west  coast. 

Most  tourists  jjrefi'r  to  break  the  long  vt)yage  by  a  visit  to  Bolivia. 
Suj)])ose,  then,  we  leave  the  shi])  at  Antofagasta.  This  city  of  20,000 
))eo])le  has  completely  changed  its  life  and  a])pearance  within  the 
last  twt)  yeai-s.  Street  ])aving,  sulewalks,  new  buildings,  ])aint,  motor 
cars,  and  motor  busses  have  wrought  marvelous  improvements. 

About  twice  a  week  there  is  a  through  train  to  La  Paz,  the  ea])ital 
of  Bolivia.  The  distance  is  711  mUes;  time,  45  hours;  the  gauge  of 
the  road  is  21  feet;  and  the  highest  elevation  along  the  line  is  a])])rox- 
imately  12,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  route  lies  across  the  nitrate 
rc'gion  of  (Jiile  e.nd  through  the  mineral  belt  of  Bolivia.  Slee])ing 
and  day  coaches  are  provided.  Meals  are  served  in  a  dining  car,  and 
they  are  a  credit  to  the  Englisli  com])any  o])erating  the  road. 

Some  ])eople  find  the  journey  monotonous;  othem  consider  it  inter¬ 
esting  and  delight  in  watching  the  sights  along  the  way,  such  as 
nitrate  o])erations,  salt  lakes,  native  vUlages,  droves  of  llamas  and 
alj)i'.cas,  ])i’imitive  ])eo])les,  and  wondeilul  views.  A  short  distance  be¬ 
yond  Ci'Jama  the  train  j)asses  over  a  bridge  sj)anning  the  lliv(*r  Loa. 
'Phe  former  is  336  feet  above  the  rushing  waters,  whUe  the  altitude 
is  over  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Lake  Poopo,  which  receives  the 
watem  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  has  practically  no  visible  outlet,  is  »)nc 
of  tho  interesting  sights  near  the  road. 


Photo  by  W.  V.  Alford. 

genp:ral  view  of  cuzco. 

Here  the  tourist  rerels  in  the  marvelous  works  of  ancient  man.  On  the  large  plaza  and  within  the  cathedral  fronting  thereon  arc  interesting  sights  and  customs.  Extensive  ruins 

lie  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 


A  SCENE  AT  ANCIENT  CUZCO. 

In  the  above  picture  we  have  an  interesting  glimpse  of  how  modern  man  lias  utiiized  the  works  of  his  forefathers. 

an  edifice  built  within  recent  years. 


The  fine  foundation  constructed  centuries  ago  now  supports 
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At  Oruro,  ir)0  milos  from  Lii  Pr.z,  r.ll  piissoiijiors  must  clmiiji;!'  to 
tlu'  stAU(l!’.ril-^ftU"(*  niilw'j’.y,  which  wiis  hiiilt  hy  United  States  caj)- 
italists.  The  l)usiness  man  may  stoj)  over  at  Oruro  and  jxissiidy 
visit  Coehiihamha  in  Bolivia’s  rich  agricultura.l  region;  hut  the  tour¬ 
ist,  in  his  usual  hurry,  jiasses  on  to  La  Paz. 

’File  lii’st  sight  of  the  Bolivian  metropolis  from  the  Alto,  where  the 
steam  railway  terminates,  is  indeserihahly  grand  and  ))ietures([ue. 
A  modern  electric  road  conveys  the  traveler  down  the  mountain  side 
into  the  city.  The  winding  ride  of  a  few  miles  jiresents  at  every 
turn  new  and  attractive  views.  One  wonders  why  the  city  was 
started  so  dee])  down  in  a  gigantic  valley.  This  is  ex])lained  by  the 
fact  that  cjirly  settlers  found  specks  of  gold  in  the  streams  flowing 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  the  settlement  has  grown  to  a  ])opu- 
lons  city. 

La  Paz  has  more  than  80,000  people.  Many  of  its  streets  are  steep, 
hut  modern  electric  cars  wind  in  and  out,  while  automobiles  are 
growing  in  number  and  are  especially  serviceable  in  the  newer  and 
more  modernly  paved  sections  of  the  city  and  its  suhurhs.  La  Paz 
possesses  many  ancient  and  numerous  imposing  buildings;  among  the 
latter  arc  the  new  capitol  building,  the  municipal  theater,  and  the 
private  residences  on  the  Alameda.  Persons  interested  in  antiquities 
will  find  a  wealth  of  material  in  Bolivia,  and  a  visit  to  the  National 
Museum  in  La  Paz  should  not  be  neglected.  The  city’s  markets  are 
also  interesting,  especially  on  Sundays,  and  to  those  familiar  with 
the  market  places  of  Cairo,  Darjeeling,  etc.,  which  always  have 
their  complement  of  tourists,  the  life,  customs,  and  colorings  seen 
at  La  Paz  form  striking  comparisons.  A  coach  or  motor-car  trij) 
to  Obrajes  is  well  worth  making. 

The  average  tourist  in  his  hasty  visit  does  not  see  Bolivia  in  detail — 
a  land  which  the  gifted  naturalist,  Kaimundi,  described  as  "a  table 
of  silver  supported  by  columns  of  gold,”  so  abundantly  has  nature 
deposited  her  minerals  in  this  part  of  the  world.  May  to  December 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  best  season  for  the  stranger  to  visit  Bolivia. 

Leaving  La  Paz,  the  tourist  will  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  by 
passing  out  via  Lake  Titicaca  to  Mollendo,  on  the  Pacific.  Distance 
from  La  Paz  is  520  miles.  He  could  go  directly  to  Arica,  287  miles, 
but  in  choosing  the  shorter  route  would  miss  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanacu 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  a  steamer  voj^age  on  the  highest  large 
body  of  water  in  the  world.  Lake  Titicaca.  Fifty  miles  from  La  Paz, 
en  route  to  the  lake,  the  railway  train  passes  through  a  section  of 
Tiahuanacu.  The  train  usually  stops  and  one  may  secure  glimpses 
of  vast  ruins  on  either  side  of  the  road.  If  longer  time  is  desired 
special  arrangement  should  be  made  with  the  railway  officials  before 
leaving  La  Paz. 

Ten  miles  farther  northward  we  find  ourselves  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  famous  in  legend,  history,  and  story.  The  lake  and 
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the  surroiuidiii"  region  is  strikingly  picturesque.  Bolivia’s  towering 
peak,  Sorata,  dominates  the  landscape  with  its  mantle  of  snow; 
lower  peaks  and  small  ranges  add  to  the  charming  scene;  cloud 
eflects  are  striking  and  the  apparent  nearness  to  the  sky  is  especially 
pronounced.  Altitude  is  about  12,500  feet. 

Our  course  lies  diagonally  across  the  lake  125  miles  to  Puno  in 
Peru.  If  an  early  start  is  matle  (boats  usually  leave  a  few  hours 
before  dark)  the  traveler  may  be  rewarded  by  glimpses  of  the  islands 
of  the  Sun  an*l  of  the  Moon  whence  came,  according  to  tradition,  the 
founders  of  the,  Inca  race.  ‘‘Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,” 
and  nowhere  do  we  find  the  statement  more  literally  exemplified 
than  in  the  balsas  made  of  coarse  grass  which  the  natives  of  the 
region  sail  on  the  lake.  No  wood  being  available  within  many  miles 
of  Titicaca,  the  native  resorted  to  tPe  grass  balsa  which  well  serves 
his  pur]>ose.  Nearing  the  Peruvian  shore,  the  tourist  should  be  on 
deck  early  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  the  picturesque  surroundings  and 
also  to  see  the  “narrows”  through  which  the  little  steamer  passes 
shortly  liefore  arriving  at  Puno.  Meals  on  the  Titicaca  steamers 
are  usually  quite  satisfactory,  although  practically  everything  must 
be  brought  thither  from  Bolivian  or  Peruvian  cities  many  miles 
distant. 

An  hour  or  two  is  the  usual  length  of  time  required  in  landing, 
passing  Peruvian  customs  and  transferring  to  the  railway  at  Puno. 
Trains  now  meet  the  boats  on  the  pier  and  receive  passengers  and 
baggage.  A  short  stop  at  Puno  depot  affords  the  tourist  time  to 
walk  about  the  few  streets;  the  railway  follows  the  shore  of  the  lake 
to  Juliaca,  about  10  miles  distant.  Here  the  railroad  branches;  one 
line  leading  to  Cuzco,  237  miles,  and  the  other  to  the  coast  at 
Mollendo,  324  miles.  The  time  to  either  place  is  slightly  less  than 
two  days;  there  are  no  night  trains. 

At  present  there  are  two  trains  a  week  passing  Juliaca  for  Cuzco. 
If  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  tourists  traveling  together, 
say  twelve  or  more,  arrangements  might  be  made  by  communicating 
with  the  railway  superintendent  at  Arequipa  for  a  special  train  and 
quicker  service.  If  one  must  wait  connections  at  Juliaca  there  are 
two  small  and  primitiv^e  hotels.  Leaving  this  junction  at  about  10 
a.  m.  the  journey  is  uneventful,  ami  by  night  one  is  glad  to  rest  at 
another  primitive  town,  Sicuani,  the  most  important  place  along 
the  route.  Meals  are  served  at  Tirapata  and  Sicuani.  Highest 
point  reached  on  this  railway  is  at  La  Raya,  1 4,1 50  feet  above  the  sea. 
Descendants  of  the  Inca  race  offer  trinkets  to  the  stranger  at  various 
stations. 

Cuzco,  ca])ital  of  the  former  Inca  Lmpire,  has  to-day  about  20, ()()() 
])eo]>le  and  is  located  at  11,000  feet  altitude.  It  is  ancient  and 
interesting,  and  oven  if  conditions  are  primitive  the  tourist  is  glad 
to  visit  the  marvelous  and  many  well-preserved  works  left  by  Inca 


THE  POUT  OF  MOLLENDO,  PEKU. 

Mollendo  Is  tlie  luiiiliiii:  place  for  llio  SoutUern  Uailway  Koint!  to  Arequipa,  Lake  Titicaca  (Cuzco),  and 
La  Paz.  .Steamers  always  lie  outside,  but  when  the  bartte  or  rowboat  is  once  within  the  protection  of 
the  pier,  loading  or  unloading  can  be  carried  on  with  facility.  The  railway  is  comfortable,  carrying 
chair  cars  and  Ijutfet,  and  the  scenery  along  the  line  is  remarkably  interesting. 


ONE  OF  THE  SAND  CKESCEN'TS  OF  THE  DESERT  OF  ISLAV. 

Scattered  over  a  vast  area  between  the  streams  V’itor  and  Tambo.  and  bounded  by 
the  .Vndesand  the  Pacific,  are  hundreds  of  these  symmetrical  sand  crescents.  The 
tourist  has  an  opportunity  for  viewing  them  from  the  train  en  route  from  Arequipa 
to  Mollendo. 

(il43S— Bull.  4—10 - 


Photo  by  W.  V.  Alford. 


A  SKf'TION’  OF  TIIK  NKW  POUT  WORKS  AT  CALLAO. 


and  tlio  tourist,  anxious  to  got  asliore  as  soon  as  possit)lf 
tlirongli  the  oitening  al>ove  |)ort rayed. 
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iind  ])r<‘-Tncti  civilization.  Horses  and  mules  ar<'  used  in  visiting 
the  ruins,  (’uzeo  hoasts  a  university,  with  an  Aimu-ican  rector. 
The  lU'west  hot<d  is  called  tlui  J’ulhuan;  ollu'r  host(‘lri(‘s  are  the 
(\)m<>rcia,  Ko^^al,  and  (Vntral.  Th(>  hurric'd  tourist  usually  devotes 
only  one  day  to  (hizco;  hut  many  weeks  could  he  em])loved  to  advan¬ 
tage  hy  those  who  wish  to  delve  into  history. 

Returning  to  Juliaca,  the  tourist  eatclu^s  the  first  train  eastward. 
A  full  day  is  re((uired  to  reach  Are(|ui))a,  the  train  cliinhing  to  an 
altitude  of  feet  and  then  gradually  descending;  before  Aretjuipa 

is  reached  at  nightfall  the  valleys  begin  to  show  vegetation  and  agri¬ 
cultural  cro])s  ar<'  ])ossihle.  Tlu*  day’s  rich'  ])resents  many  liiu'  views 
as  w(dl  as  marvelous  fc'ats  of  engiiu'ering.  Meals  are  sc'rved  on  the 
train  and  arc*  usually  well  ])re]Uired  and  wholesome.  Mount  Misti, 
20, ()()()  fec't  high,  oftcai  white  with  snow  and  ])ouring  out  smoke  from 
the  interior  regions,  dominates  the  landscape  long  before  the  train 
reaclu's  Arequipa. 

Ar<*qui])a  was  foumhal  hy  Pizarro  in  1.540.  It  stands  at  an  altitude 
of  7,.500  fec't,  has  about  40,000  inhabitants,  and  is  gradually  modern¬ 
izing.  Electricity  has  been  introduced  for  cars  and  lighting  ])urposes 
and  there  are  a  number  of  new  buildings.  Among  the  ])laces  of 
interest  are  several  ancient  catlu'drals,  the  (Jarden  (*f  Lucioni,  new 
market,  and  the  ohscTvatnrv  of  Harvard  I’niversitv,  within  a  short 
carriage'  drive,  which  dc'sc'rvc's  a  visit.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  clear 
atmos])lu're  the  photographs  of  the  heavc'iis  secured  hy  the  scientific 
staff  arc'  es])ecially  interesting.  Arequijia’s  new  hotel  offers  im- 
jiroved  accommodations  for  tlu'  traveder. 

From  Arequi])a  to  the  ])ort  at  Mollendo  the  distance  is  106  miles; 
the  train’s  tinu'  is  about  .51  hours  over  a  zigzag  course';  the  right  side 
of  the'  train  offers  best  views  of  the  barren  grandeur.  ’Phere  is  a 
parlor  car  attached  to  some  of  tlu'  trains.  ’Phe  railway  h'ads  across 
the  desert  of  Islay;  the  traveler  should  watch  for  tlu'  curious  sand 
crescents  numben'd  by  thousands.  Always  in  tlu'  feirm  of  crescents, 
continually  but  slowly  moving,  rarely  disturbed  hy  man  or  beast, 
they  present  an  interesting  scientific  phenomenon. 

Mollendo  is  reached  about  noon;  a  desert  on  one  side  and  the  ocean 
on  the  other.  A  steep  walk  leads  from  the  station  to  several  hotels 
and  business  streets.  The  place  contains  about  6,000  population, 
mostly  of  laboring  classes.  From  May  to  November  fogs  and  mists 
frecpiently  ])revail  at  Mollendo  as  well  as  generally  along  the  Peruvian 
coast.  There  is  little  amusement,  the  chief  one  being  that  of  watching 
the  huge  breakers  dashing  against  the  rocky  coast  line.  A  small 
bathing  Ix'ach  is  popidar.  A  number  of  ships  are  to  hi'  seen  anchored 
offshore,  and  there  an'  ai)proximately  Wi'ckly  sailings.  One  may 
remain  in  Arequijia  awaiting  the  arrival  of  shi]>  at  Mollendo;  often 
it  is  possible  to  leave  the  former  in  the  morning  and  catch  the  vessel 
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at  MoIUmkIo  late  in  the  afternoon.  Ileavv  swells  usually  prevail  at 
this  port,  making  the.  hoarding  of  ships,  a  mile  or  two  out  in  the  road¬ 
stead,  dillieult  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

Steaming  from  Mollendo  to  ('allao,  4:t.^  miles,  is  usually  aeeom- 
])lished  in  less  than  two  days,  depending  on  the  number  of  ports 
visited  en  route.  At  (’allao  then'  an^  modern  docking  facilities,  hut 
landing  is  usually  effected  hy  means  of  the  small  boat  maniu'd  by  na¬ 
tive  “fleteros,”  who  also  take  the  jiassenger’s  baggage  ashore,  d’hey 
contract  for  a  stipulated  amount  to  deliver  the  baggage  in  the  hotel 
at  Lima.  'Phe  history  of  (’allao  has  been  eventful,  but  closely 
associated  with  that  of  Lima,  S  miles  iidand.  There  are  steam  and 
electric  car  connections,  the  latter  being  more  convenient,  (’arc 
leave  a  ])oint  near  the  landing  pier. 

Lima,  on  the  Kimac,  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535,  and  the 
mummy  of  the  foumler  lies  in  the  cathedral  and  may  be  seen  by 
visitors.  To-day  the  city  has  150,000  population;  altitude,  50t)  feet. 
Rain  rarely  falls,  and  irrigation  supplies  moisture  for  the  surrounding 
region.  During  recent  years  Lima  has  greatly  modernized,  most  of 
the  newer  buildings  being  found  in  the  Exposition  section  where 
beautiful  avenues,  magnificent  ])ublic  and  junvate  edifices  are  a 
special  feature  of  the  city's  growth.  Business  centers  about  the 
Plaza  de  Armas;  electric  car  lines  radiate  to  all  sections  from  this 
central  point.  Hotels,  cathedrals,  post  office,  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  many  commercial  establishments  are  located  on  or  within  a  few 
sejuares  of  this  plaza.  Afternoon  and  evening  crowds,  music  by 
military  bands,  etc.,  offer  the  stranger  many  interesting  studies  of 
Peruvian  life.  October  to  May  is  the  best  time  to  visit  Peru. 

Some  of  tlie  imi^ortant  jilaces  in  addition  to  those  above  named 
are  San  Marcos  Lniversity,  founded  in  1551;  the  National  Museum 
and  the  new  (Commercial  Museum,  both  interesting;  Inquisition 
Plaza,  Pasco  (’olon.  Botanical  Oardens,  (’ristobal  Hill,  bull  ring  tone 
of  the  largest  in  the  world);  trolley  tri])s  to  Cliorillos,  Barranco, 
La  Punta,  etc.,  in  order  to  see  Peruvian  bathing  resorts;  an  excui’sion 
to  Oroya,  13S  miles,  over  the  higliest  standard  gauge  railroad  of  the 
world  is  interesting  but  hard  on  those  having  weak  hearts. 

From  (’allao  to  Panama  the  distance  is  al)out  1,300  miles.  Most 
of  the  ships  in  this  service  make  under  300  miles  per  day.  There  are 
a  number  of  ports  of  call.  At  Salaverry  the  shij)  may  stop  long 
enough  for  a  hurried  rail  tri|i  10  miles  inland  to  Trujillo.  The  ruins 
of  Chan  (’lian  lie  a  few  miles  from  the  town;  a  distant  view  of  ])ortions 
of  them  and  of  the  Pyramid  of  Moche  may  be  had  from  the  train 
(right  side  going).  At  Payta,  850  miles  from  Panama,  venders  of 
Panama  hats  come  out  to  the  ship  in  large  numbers.  Beautiful  hats 
may  he  purchased  at  reasonable  prices  -two-thirds  or  a  half  cheaper 
than  in  the  United  States. 


rKT.O  VDIXr.  CATTLE  AT  CALLAO. 

Xotwithstan  linK  the  fact  that  Peru  raises  many  cattle,  aihlitional  beef  cattle  must  he  imported.  The 
picture  shows  the  method  of  handiing  them.  Breeding  stock  is  aiso  imported  in  increasing  numbers. 
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Ecuador  will  soon  be  ready  for  a  greater  business  with  the  world 
and  for  the  toui’ist.  Guyaquil,  the  country's  chief  port,  is  now 
undergoing  a  thorough  sanitating.  Streets  are  being  inoilernized, 
and  otherwise  the  city  is  improving.  The  ancient  cajiital  of  Ecuador, 
Quito,  lies  nearly  300  miles  by  railway  from  Guayaquil.  A  few 
tourists  have  used  the  new  railway  ‘'along  the  roof  of  the  world” 
and  visited  the  interesting  old  city. 

Guayacpnl  lies  up  the  Guayas  River  00  miles  from  the  ocean,  so 
the  average  ship  passenger  does  not  even  secure  a  jiassing  view  of 
the  second  port  of  importance  on  the  west  (Hiast  of  South  America. 
However,  on  clear  days  when  the  ship  is  not  many  miles  from  shore 
it  is  jiossihle  to  sight  Cotopaxi  or  Chimborazo,  the  former  sending  to 
the  sky  a  smoky  column  from  its  snow-white  cone. 

Northward  840  miles  we  sight  the  foliage-bedecked  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  and  shortly  thereafter  drop  anchor  near  the  entraiu^c 
to  the  world’s  greatest  canal. 

CARTAGENA  '/ 


The  verdant  tropical  shore  with  the  Turhaco  hills  forming 
the  ])icturesque  background  greets  the  voyager  as  the  shij) 
draws  near  theColomhian  coast  at  Cartagena.  Nearer  and 
nearer  we  approach  the  land  and  linally  distinguish  the 
great  wall  for  which  the  city  is  famed.  To-day,  as  in  years  gone 
by,  this  massive  work  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  place. 

Not  many  years  after  Columbus  came  to  the  New  World,  or  to 
he  exact,  in  1033,  Pedro  de  Heredia  began  a  settlement  which 
to-day  hears  the  name  of  ('artagena.  Through  centuries  of  build¬ 
ing  and  numerous  (h'structive  sieges  the  city  has  existed  and 
gradually  increased  its  commercial  inqiortance.  Situated  on  an 
island  running  parallel  and  very  near  the  mainland,  Cartagena 
has  a  warm  climate,  hut  hack  from  the  shore  on  the  hills  the 
temjierature  is  far  more  agreiuihle,  and  it  is  tliere  that  many  of 
the  best  suburban  residences  are  found. 

During  tlie  constructive  period  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Cartagena  was  more  marked,  and,  in  addition  to  greater 
trallic  in  general,  travelers  in  increasing  numbers  voyaged  to  this 
interesting  port.  Many  of  the  ships  of  Eurojican  companies  make 
Cartagena  a  port  of  call,  while  other  lines  operating  steamers  from 
the  United  States  to  and  from  Colon  make  Cartagena  an  additional 
stop. 

To  strangers  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Cartagena  is  the 
ancient  wall.  This  stujiendous  piece  of  masonry  was  years  in 
building,  and  it  represents  the  work  of  hundreds  of  laborers.  As 


SCENES  IN  CAUTAOENA. 

ri)l>er:  Tlie  new  market  bniklinR,  showing  a  few  of  the  small  boats  that  bring  prcMluets  thither  from 
surrounding  regions.  Imwer:  The  entranoe  to  (.'enteimial  I’ark;  the  higli  monument  within  the  park 
is  one  of  the  sitecially  att  raet  ive  art  creat  ions. 


SOME  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  CARTAGENA. 

Upper;  The  railw  ay  station  from  which  trains  depart  for  the  port  of  Calamar,  on  the  MaKdalena  River, 
t)t>  miles.  Lower:  The  railroad  viaduct;  in  the  background  may  be  seen  a  petroleum  refinery,  one  of 
the  newer  commercial  activities  of  Colombia. 


TilKKK  TllOL'SANI)  MILKS  UP  TllK  AMAZOX. 
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a  whole  it  is  one  of  the  best  ])reserved  laiuliuarks  to  he  foiiiul  in 
the  Americas.  From  the  sea  it  jiresents  a  formidable  ajijiearaiiee; 
hut  when  once  within  its  gates  the  traveler  may  take  advantage 
of  one  of  the  surreys,  which  are  plentiful  in  Cartagena,  and  drive 
along  the  wall  and  examine  its  fine  workmanship.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  it  is  30  to  40  feet  thick  and  originally  inclosed  the  city;  the 
tatter  was  nearly  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 

Cartagena’s  streets  are  narrow,  and  its  buildings  partake  of 
Moorish  architecture,  with  thick  walls,  red  tile  roofs,  and  large 
(jpeii  courts.  The  city  has  to-day  about  28,000  inhabitants;  elec¬ 
tricity  is  being  used  to  greater  extent  each  year  in  commercial 
and  iiulustrial  undertakings,  while  the  railway  from  Cartagena 
to  Calamar,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  66  miles,  provides  an  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  artery  for  u})-river  trallic  for  the  interior,  and 
vice  versa.  Colombia  imports  through  this  port  cotton,  linen, 
and  many  other  fabrics,  hardware,  machinery,  glass,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  (k)lombia’s  exports  are  considerably  greater  in  value 
and  during  a  recent  year  amounted  to  more  than  $32,000,000. 
'Fhey  included  such  things  as  coffee,  gold,  hats,  rubber,  emeralds, 
ivory  nuts,  etc.  The  harbor  of  Cartagena,  through  which  the  bulk 
of  a  commerce  of  more  than  $53,000,000  passed  last  year,  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America.  It 
is  ])rotected  by  two  long  islands  and  covers  an  area  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60  square  miles. 

T  W T TTi 'I”'- 'I”'  TiT'  A  lAJTTT 

JiKllll,  InUUbAWD  MlLHo 

UP  npTT|?  AMA7m\r^  '  " ' 

ON  board  the  steamer  bound  south  out  of  New  York,  one 
meets  with  the  usual  rolling  stone  who  has  leariu'd  every¬ 
thing  but  to  mind  his  own  business.  He  will  inform  the 
traveler  of  the  dreadful  climates  to  be  endured,  the  shame¬ 
ful  treatment  extended  to  all  foreigners,  most  especially  Americans, 
that  will  have  to  be  suffered  in  passing  through  customhouses;  and 
other  similar  tales. 

iVfter  a  voyage  of  14  days,  the  city  of  Para,  better  known  as  Belem, 
is  reached,  and  among  the  many  pleasant  surprises  that  greet  the 
traveler  is  the  excellent  and  prompt  manner  in  which  his  baggage  is 
cleared  through  the  customs  by  intelligent  officials,  who  act  with  a 
degree  of  promptness  that  one  would  hardly  expect  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  Equator. 

>  By  F.  D.  Duerr. 


Courtosy  of  The  Pan  American  Magazino. 


STREETS  AND  I»AUKS  OF  PARA,  BRAZIL. 

I'liper:  Ttip  Aveiiiilii  da  Kepuldica,  onp  of  thp  fmp,  widp.  (rpp-linp<l  avpnups  of  tlip  rily.  I.owpr:  Vispondp  de 
Kio  llranco  I’ark,  with  llu;  Dr.  .Malelipr  staliip  in  thpppnlpr. 


f\mrtr8y  of  Iho  Pan  American  Magasii 


VIEWS  OF  PARA,  BRAZIL. 


I'pper;  Tliecalhedral.erpfled  in  1771.  Its  ma.ssive  style  of  architecture  is  a  t-’oodpxamplp  of  I’ortutnieso  ecclesiastical 
slruclures  of  the  eiKhteeiilh  century.  .\  fine  marhlealtar  and  agreat  organ  are  among  its  not  aide  interior  features. 
I.ower:  .\  |>ictures(|ue  corner  in  Haptista  Campos  I’ark. 
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THK  PAX  AMKHICAX  UXIOX. 


From  the  ])i(*r  or  (lo<‘k,  whicli  compaivs  favorably  with  tho  host  of 
our  country,  there  are  eleetrie  ears  or  automobiles  tliat  will  take  one 
to  a  lirst-ehiss  hotel,  of  whieli  there  are  several  in  Fara,  where  the 
inland  traveler  can  put  up  until  he  makes  his  connection  with  a  river 
steamer. 

The  climate  of  Para  is  damp  and  warm,  with  a  mean  annual  tem- 
])eratureof  7(t°  F.,  the  hi<;hest  and  lowest  ranjtinjt  from  t)()°  to  70°  F. 
Tho  daily  rain,  which  varies  in  length  from  1  to  5  hours,  according  to 
the  season,  brings  great  relief,  and  also  helps  to  make  Para  one  of 
the  cleanest  of  cities. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest,  among  others  the  hotaiucal  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  zoo,  which  latter  is  said  to  harbor  at  least  one  member 
of  every  ainmal  family  that  is  located  along  the  Amazon. 

Para  is  a  very  busy  j)lace,  modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
it  seems  that  in  this  city  of  12.'), ()()()  peo])le  a  lucrative  market  for 
diverse  American  articles  is  inviting  the  American  exjiorter.  The 
chi(‘f  articles  im])orted  are  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  machinery, 
cement,  and  building  accessories,  hardware,  stationery  and  ollice  sup¬ 
plies,  paints,  lubricating  oils,  motors,  and  druggists’  sundries. 

'Phe  ex])orts  are  principally  in  crude  rubber,  but  there  are  also 
(juantities  of  cacao,  brazil  nuts,  hides,  medicinal  roots,  and  hard¬ 
woods  ship|)ed  out  of  this  port.  While  an  insignificant  ])art  of  the 
1‘ubber  shippc'd  through  Para  is  gathered  there,  or  even  within  several 
hundred  miles,  all  is  classified  in  the  world  rubber  markets  as  “Para 
rubber,”  no  matter  whether  obtained  from  Bolivia,  Peru,  or  Brazil. 

'Phere  is  ample  diversion  for  the  visitor,  Para  having  three  or  four 
first-class  moving-picture  theaters,  and  during  the  season  there  are 
performances  given  in  the  large  principal  house  tliat  bear  comiiarison 
with  first-class  productions  anywhere.  The  fine  public  buildings, 
hosjiitals,  monuments,  and  parks  should  not  be  overlooked. 

'Pile  advanc'd  stage  of  Para’s  sanitary  conditions  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  due  to  the  energetic  work  of  Dr.  Oswaldo  (’ruz,  who  has  intro¬ 
duced  methods  similar  to  those  of  the  Americans  in  llabana  and 
Panama.  The  strict  regulations  have  made  Para  a  safe  city. 

'PluTc  an*  several  ways  of  making  the  trip  u[)  the  Amazon,  tin* 
(piickest  being  by  means  of  an  ocean  steamer  of  either  the  Brazilian 
or  British  lines,  which  operate  as  far  as  Manaos.  There  are  occa¬ 
sional  British  boats  that  go  as  far  as  Iquitos,  Peru.  In  this  way  the 
trip  to  Manaos  can  be  made  in  from  three  to  four  days.  To  properly 
see  the  Amazon,  however,  it  is  better  to  go  by  one  of  the  river  boats, 
which  ply  lazily  up  against  the  fast  current.  On  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  taking  coal  to  the  Amazon,  the  river  boats  are  run  by  wood 
find,  and  the  larger  steamers  consume  about  12, ()()()  sticks  of  wood, 
4  f(‘et  long  b}’  4  by  4  inches,  per  day.  On  an  average  of  every  other 
day  this  fuel  is  loaded  from  the  river  banks,  stick  by  stick,  all  the 
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STOPPING  AT  AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  AMAZON. 

Ill  plrtcos  the  islands  in  llio  Amazon  arc  so  mimorons  lliat  tlio  mainlaml  is  nol  visilde  from  Iho  sloamor  and  tlio  cliannols  liolwoon  so  narro'.v  that 
vossols  goin;;  in  oiiposile  directions  have  diflienlly  in  passing. 


TIIRKI-:  THOUSAND  Mll.KS  UP  TllK  AMAZON. 
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work  being  l)y  hand,  and  needless  to  say,  this  operation,  after  being 
witnessed  more  than  onee,  may  become  somewhat  tiresome. 

The  eal)ins  on  the  boat  are  larg('  and  roomy,  and  have  eleelrie 
lights  and  fans;  the  dining  room  is  aft  on  the  open  deck,  and  in  the 
mornings,  as  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  day,  it  is  fpiite  comfort¬ 
able  on  board.  After  stmdown,  however,  tin*  number  of  insects  of  all 
types,  sizes,  etc.,  makes  it  unpleasant,  and  tlie  traveler  finds  it 
nee('ssary  to  escape  into  his  screened  stateroom,  or  into  his  hammock 
or  c(»t,  carefully  inclosed  by  mos(|nito  netting  of  very  fine  mesh. 
There  are  four  first-class  show'cr  baths  on  board,  also  running 
water  in  tin*  cabins,  and  everything  considered,  one  can  make  one’s 
self  fairly  comfortable.  The  captain,  or  ‘'comandante,”  as  he  is 
called,  rules  supnane,  and,  on  the  average,  is  a  highly  educated 
navigator,  and  he  and  his  ‘‘cabinet”  of  oflicers  are  very  agrec'able  to 
the  passengers.  Wlien  om*  becomes  accustomed  to  the  food,  it  is 
very  nourishing,  and  the  service  on  the  whole  is  satisfactory. 

liesides  the  freciuent  stops  for  fuel,  the  steamer  calls  at  a  half 
dozen  points  between  Para  and  Manaos,  the  principal  ones  being 
Santarem,  noted  for  its  fine  batelaos  (hirge  rowboats  and  lighters 
used  on  the  Amazon);  Obidos,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river;  and 
Itacoatiara,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  Kiv'er. 

A  further  surprise  to  the  travcder,  who  has  just  spent  10  days  on 
the  mud-yellow  river,  is  the  sudden  change  in  the  color  of  the  water 
to  a  deep  black,  w'bich  is  the  first  sign  of  approaching  the  city  of 
Manaos,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth  of  a  tropical  river. 

This  city  has  an  excellent  electric  car  service,  numerous  public 
and  private  automobiles,  first-class  hotels,  and  several  moving- 
])icture  houses.  There  is  a  spirit  and  bustle  of  traflic  in  the  streets 
that  reminds  one  of  our  own  Boston.  The  climate  seemed  somew'hat 
hotter  than  that  of  Para,  altliongh  tlie  idea  of  being  so  far  inland 
might  impress  one  that  way.  As  far  as  the  climatic  and  general 
conditions  are  conc<‘rned,  one  should  be  able  to  remain  comfortubly 
for  many  years.  There  is  extensive  trade,  and  witli  direct  steamei*s 
between  all  jirincipal  Brazilian  jiorts,  Liverpool,  and  New'  York, 
sailing  at  regular  intervals,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  Manaos  has 
an  important  position  in  the  world’s  commerce.  Inasmuch  as  the 
climate,  imports,  and  exports  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Para,  it 
w'ill  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  detail  regarding  same. 

'fhe  river  steamer  having  remained  three  days  in  Manaos,  is  now' 
readv  to  continue  lier  journey.  The  trip  up  the  Amazon  above 
Manaos  takes  one  to  Icpiitos,  the  w'onderful  inland  tow'n  of  Peru 
with  an  outlet  through  the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  w'hile  it  is 
but  500  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  llow'cver,  as  our  destination 
is  in  another  direction,  w'e  will  resume  the  journey  on  our  river  boat. 
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PAXORAMIC  VIEW  OF 

A  furlhor  surprise  to  the  traveler,  who  hiis  just  spent  10  days  on  the  mud-yellow  river,  is  the  sudden  change  in  the  color 
Iropiral  river.  This  city  has  an  e.’ccellent  electric  car  service,  numerous  public  and  private  automobiles,  first-class  hotels, 
*  *  *  There  is  extensive  trade,  and,  with  direct  steamers  between  all  the  IJrazilian  ports,  Liverpool,  and  New  York, 

W('  roturn  down  the  Amazon  as  far  as  Itacoatiara,  ('iitorin^  the 
Miidt'ira  River,  the  jirineipal  trdmtarv  of  tht*  Amazon.  There  is  very 
littl(‘  elian"<‘  from  the  previous  scenery,  tht*  same  motions  of  loading 
fuel  art'  gone  through,  and  from  Manaos  to  the  end  of  the  steamer 
trip  there  is  very  little  of  special  interest.  Only  three  towns  on  the 
('.lit ire  trip  of  700  miles,  consuming  a  wet'k,  are  encountered — Mani- 
core,  Calama,  and  lluimaita.  Xumerous  stops  are  made  at  ruhht'r 
estates,  then'  being  several  hundred  along  hotli  banks  of  the  Madeira, 
to  deliver  the  mail. 

The  steamer  trip  ends  at  San  Antonio,  but  as  Portovelho  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  Madi'ira  Mamore  Railway,  the  voyage  practiiadly 
terminates  at  tlic'  latter  place*.  On  account  of  the*  rapids  and  falls  in 
the  Madeira  Rivi'r  that  Ix'gin  a  litth*  above  San  Antonio,  tbrougb 
river  transportation  on  tins  stn'am  is  impossibh*  for  a  distance  of 
sonu'  200  miles,  14  of  these  falls  and  rapids  interfering  with  same. 

'I'his  was  the  prime  re'ason  for  the  building  of  a  railroad,  which  is  one 
of  th('  world's  marvels,  ranking  close  to  the  Panama  ('anal  as  an 
engineering  achievement,  and  but  for  European  events  attracting  so 
much  att(*ntion  tlu*  road  would  be  more  known  to  tbe  gem'ral  ])ublie 
than  at  present.  Tlie  ])ioneer  work  was  done  as  early  as  1807  by  an 
American,  ('ol.fieorge  Earl  (’hurcli,  and,  like  many  other  gn'at  under¬ 
takings  tliat  finally  were  successful,  this  oik*  provi'd  a  failure  until 
as  late  as  1010,  wIk'II,  with  more  modi'rn  railroad  construction  ideas 
ami  a  fearless  and  compc'teiit  staff  of  .\merican  engiiu'i'is,  the  work 
was  resumed  and  continued  steadily  until  trains  weni  running  over 
the  road,  d'lie  road  is  about  200  mih's  long,  1-meter  gaug<*,  singh^ 
track,  with  a  siding  every  0  miles,  and  runs  from  Portovelho  to 


MANAOS,  BRAZIL. 

of  the  water  to  a  deep  l>lack,  whieti  is  the  first  sign  of  approaching  tlie  city  of  Manaos,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
and  several  moving-picture  houses.  'I'hereis  a  spirit  of  hustle  and  traffic  in  the  streets  that  remind!  one  of  our  own  Boston, 
sailing  at  regular  intervals,  it  can  readily  he  seen  that  Manaos  lias  an  important  position  in  the  woild’s  commerce.” 


Guayamoriii,  piitiroly  on  Brazilian  torritory.  The  cost  of  construction 
tind  equipment  was  close  on  to  $50, 000, 000  United  States  gold.  The 
rtiilroad  trip  along  this  stretch  of  the  riA'cr  consumes  one  day;  it  for¬ 
merly  took  from  six  wet'ks  to  two  months  to  cover  the  same  distance. 

Arriving  at  Portovtdlio  one.  finds  a  mushroom  town,  such  places  as 
tire  located  the  world  over  when'  a  sudden  undertaking,  such  as  the 
building  of  a  (amal  or  rtiilroad  or  the  development  of  a  mine  on  a  large 
scide,  calls  for  the  insttdhition  of  headquarters.  Before  the  railroad 
was  conteuqilated,  Bortovelho  was  little  known,  even  to  the  jieople 
of  the  .Vmazon  regions.  To-da}',  besides  the  large  and  modern  rail¬ 
road  slio]>s,  then'  is  found  a  telephone  system,  ti  wireless  statif  di,  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  of  the  streets,  residences,  odices  and  other  buildings  of 
t.lu'  rotid,  running  water,  tind  an  ice  plant  that  furnishes  the  ice  for 
till  tlu'  ])oints  idong  the  line  and  even  for  some  of  the  towns  across  the 
border  in  Bolivia.  One  mile  distant,  at  Candelaria,  there  is  a  fine 
hospital  with  first -(dass  equijunent  in  every  resjiect.  Practically 
every  tniin  tlnit  leaves  Portovelho  carries  a  hospital  car,  and  serious 
cases  fire  I’ajiidly  conducted  to  the  hospital. 

The  fiK'l  (piestion,  like  on  the  rivers,  has  been  a  ])rohlem,  and  the 
locomotives  at  present  burn  wood.  For  some  time  there  had  been 
but  one  t  rain  ])er  week  in  operation  in  each  direction,  but  a  few  montbs 
ago,  with  a  little  more  cargo  offering,  fhe  company  started  two  trains 
])('!•  W('('k.  The  trains  leave.  Portovelho  at  8  a.  m.,  arriving  at  a  small 
station  some  40  miles  distant  at  noon,  where  the  company  operates 
a  first-class  restaurant.  At  1  ]).  m.  the  train  is  off  again,  arriving  at 
.Vbuna  at  0  ]>.  m.,  where  all  ])assengers  stop  for  the  night.  This  is 
one  of  the  ])rinei])al  stations  along  tlu*  line,  as  near  this  ])oint,  across 
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TllK  BKXJAMIN’  CONSTANT  INSTITUTK,  MANAOS,  HUAZII. 
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the  Madeira  River,  is  the  Bolivian  frontier.  Tliere  is  an  (*xc('i)tionaIl3’ 
line  hotel  at  Abuna,  run  h}’  an  American,  on  as  u])-to-(late  a  basis  as 
his  surroundings  wiU  allow.  Incidentallj’,  this  is  the  last  oppoi- 
tunitv’  the  traveler  has  of  sleeping  in  a  bed,  as  henceforth  he  must 
rel\’  either  on  his  hammock  or  cot,  and  hj'  all  means  must  he  have  the 
“mosquito  bar,”  which  is  worth  manv  limes  its  weight  in  gold  in 
such  parts. 

Across  the  Madeira  Kiv(‘r  from  Ahuna  is  located  the  Bolivian  town 
of  Manoa,  and  in  this  district  we  begin  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
best  rubber  trees  of  the  world,  which  continue  right  u]>  through 
Bolivia  toward  |the  Aiuh's.  Thanks  to  [a  farseeing  and  intelligent 
})olic3',  the  Bolivian  Govc'rnment  has  been  adhering  to  a  rigid  sj'stem 
of  “tapping”  the  trees, and  for  this  reason  the  Bolivian  rubber, gen- 
erallj'  known  as  “I^p-riv(‘r  Para,”  is  selling  in  the  principal  world 
markets  at  from  .‘1  to  5  cents  ])er  pound  over  that  paid  for  rubber  from 
other  parts. 

An  American  com})an3'  ])ro])oses  to  work  in  this  Alnina  section  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  is  sending  a  ])art3’  of  ('ngineers  and  rubber  expcTts 
down  to  make  a  survey'  and  a  ])r('liminar\’  report  for  its  board  of 
directors. 

We  will  return  to  A])una,  Brazil,  when*,  after  our  night’s  rest,  our 
train  de])arts  at  S.oO  the  following  morning  for  Villa  Murtinhu,  almost 
()()  mile's  awav.  'riiis  village  is  located  on  the  Mamore  River,  directlv 
opposite  being  Villa  Bella,  Boliva,  which  lies  between  the  Mamore  and 
Beni  Rivers.  These  two  rivers,  the  Mamore  and  the  Beni,  form  the 
Madeira. 

The  first  inqeression  of  Villa  Bella  is  disa]>])ointing,  hut  oiu*  soon 
h('comes  accustomed  to  the  disadvantages  and  forgets  all  tlu*  hardshi]>s 
when  coming  in  close  contact  with  the  inhabitants,  who  are  trulv 
charming.  As  this  is  the  gatewav  to  the  great  B<'ni  district,  and  one 
of  the  ])rincipal  Bolivian  customhouses  is  located  here,  tlu're  is  con¬ 
siderable  traffic,  and  the  half  dozen  commercial  houses  and  forwarding 
ag<'ncies  all  seem  to  do  a  good  business.  With  no  attractions  in  the 
wav  of  theaters,  clubs,  drives,  riding,  etc.,  the  inhabitants  sp(*nd  most 
of  their  spare  time  in  reading,  in  practicall}"  eveiw  case  the  rc'sidents 
having  well-stocked  libraries  of  their  own,  and  thej'  are  thoroughlv 
])osted,  through  close  j)erusal  of  magaziiu's  and  trade  journals,  on 
almost  evervthing  that  is  going  on  in  other  ])arts  of  the  world. 

The  climat('  lu're  is  hot  and  damp,  and  there  an*  many  insects  and 
mosquitoes.  Those  acclimated  seem  to  stand  conditions  ])retty  well, 
however,  and  there  art'  some  who  have  resided  in  this  place  over 
1.5  years  that  apjtear  to  enjoj'  good  health. 

The  first  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beni  River  was  made  by  an 
American,  Dr.  Kdwin  Ruthvt'n  Heath.  This  strt'am  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  for  over  .500  milt's ;  hut,  like  the  Madeira,  it  is  crossetl 


KAILWAY  STATION  AT  AKUNA.  KUAZIL 


This  is  one  of  tlie  priiifipnl  stations  alont;  tlic  MaJcira-Mainore  line.  “Across  llic  Madeira Kivor 
from  Al)una  is  located  the  llolivian  town  of  Manoa,  and  in  this  district  we  hcKin  to  come  in  contact 
with  tile  best  rubber  trees  in  the  worfd,  whicli  continue  right  uj)  througli  Kolivia  toward  the 
Andes.” 


A  IMKR  FOR  OCKAN  STEAMKRS  BETWEEN  PORTO  VELHO  AND  OANDELARfA 

BRAZfL. 


Porto  Velho  is  the  terminus  of  the  Madeira-Mamorc  Railway.  .Mr.  Duer  writes  of  it  as  follows:  “  Be¬ 
fore  the  railroad  was  contemplated  Porto  Velho  was  little  known,  even  to  the  people  of  the.Vmaron 
region.  To-day,  besides  the  large  and  modern  railroad  shops,  there  is  foui\d  a  telephone  system,  a 
wireless  station,  electric  lighting  of  the  streets,  residetices.  otliccs.  and  other  buildings  of  the  roa<l. 

running  water,  and  an  ice  plant  that  furnishes  the  ice  for  all  the  points  along  the  line  and  even  for  ' 

some  of  the  towns  across  the  border  in  Bolivia.” 

i 
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by  nipids  and  falls  that  make  it  impossible  for  through  traflic.  Only 
30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ihuii  there  is  one  of  the  worst  rajiids  of 
the  entire  region,  known  as  “Caehuela  Esjiaranza”  (Fall  of  Hope). 
Many  lives  and  valuable  cargoes  have  been  lost  in  this  Fall  of 
Ho])e.  On  account  of  such  a  small  navigable  stretch,  there  are  no 
steamers  on  this  portion  of  the  Beni.  There  are,  however,  high- 
])ower  gasoline  laiinelu's  running  bcdwemi  Villa  Bella  and  Caehiuda 
Ksparanza. 

('aeluiela  Ksparanza,  located  on  the  above*  rapids,  is  also  the  nanu* 
of  the  head(juart(‘rs  of  one  of  the*  oldest  and  strongest  Bolivian  linns. 
Hen?  then*  is  a  re'staurant  for  the  travc'ler,  who  aft(‘r  leaving  Villa 
Ih'lla  in  a  launch  at  about  7  a.  m.  arrive's  at  noon.  As  the  Beni  from 
here  on  is  navigable  for  a  long  distance*,  small  ste*ame*rs  with  a  eajiaeity 
eef  200  teens  ply  be*twe*e*n  this  “])e>rt  ’’  anel  numerems  teewns  and  ruhhe*r 
e*stat(*s  aleeng  heeth  its  hanks. 

We  leave  Caehue*la  Ksparanza  at  2  j).  m.  eui  emr  new  river  “grey- 
hemnel,”  anel  if  in  the  judgmeid  e>f  the*  captain  tlie*re  is  sullieient  wate*r 
in  the  stream,  travel  is  ee»ntinue*el  thremgheeut  the  night;  otherwise, 
immeeliately  after  suneleewn,  we  tie*  up  tee  a  tree  and  swing  emr  ham- 
nueek,  well  ineleeseel  in  the  meesejuite)  net,  alemgside  those  eef  our  felleew 
trave*lers.  Karly  the  fedleewing  metrning  the  trip  is  resumeel,  and 
afte'r  seeme*  eight  heuirs’  sail  we*  arrive*  at  the  chief  city  of  the  Beni, 
Uiheralta. 

Afte*r  leaving  Manaos  there  is  no  phu'c  aleeng  the  entire  route  that 
will  he*ar  comparisem  with  Kiheralta.  On  account  eef  its  highe*r  leica- 
tion,  gi*e*ate*r  atte'iitiem  paiel  te)  its  siinitary  ceenelitieens  by  its  resielents, 
anel  inte*]lige*nt  original  planning  it  is  a  ve*ry  elesirahle  place  anel  is 
ce)nsiele*reel  far  meere  h<*althful  than  any  point  in  the  entire  re*gie)n. 
The  stre*e*ts  are*  wiele*,  anel  the  grass-ce)ve*re*el  avenue*s,  k(*pt  as  if  mowe*el 
1)3'  a  skillful  garele*ne*r  through  the*  grazing  of  the  cattle,  give  the  citv 
ii  veuy  attiiictive  ajipearance.  A  lirst-elass  heetel  anel  seeveral  exce*l- 
lent  restaurants  are  leecated  here.  Among  other  things  in  Biheralta 
is  a  well-ke})t  ])laza;  a  catheelral;  a  branch  of  the  im])e)rtant  Beelivian 
hank,  the  Banceiele*  la  Nacion  Be)liviana;  a  wireless-telegra})h  statieen; 
anel  an  ice  plant.  Tlie  wire*le'ss  permits  eef  seneling  messages  teiLa  Paz, 
the  main  citN'  of  Beelivia,  fre)m  wlu're*  the*\'  can  he  re'la3'e*et  to  all  parts 
eif  the  weerld,  anel  thee  weineleafid  feature*  eef  this  great  invention  can 
e)nl3'  he*  realize*el  when  eene  ceensielers  that  inime*eliate  inteerviews  can 
h<?  held  between  points  that  are  42  day-s  apart.  'Phrough  the  efforts 
of  (ml.  Alhe*rte)  Pe)me*re)  Ovalelo,  the  present  *' l)e*lega{le)”  or  chief 
functionary  e)f  the  entire?  elistrict,  1101113^  imjirovements  are  being 
introeluceal.  He  is  at  the  present  time  consiel(?ring  aelelitional  wire- 
le*ss  stations,  has  improveel  on  the?  alre*aet3'  excellent  educational 
facilitie*.s,  anel  eve*r3'one  is  ceenlieleait  that  his  active?  aelministratieen 


Not  far  from  llio  Mailoira-Mamore  Railway  are  to  bo  found  some  of  the  finest  forestol  areas  of  Uolivia.  j 

Tlie  ujmer  uieture  shows  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  such  a  forest,  with  its  remarkaide  tropieal  vetteta-  ^ 

tion.  Tile  lower  picture  shows  a  Bolivian  rubber  gatherer  who  has  just  filled  a  vessel  with  the  latex 
of  rubber  trees  which  abound  in  the  region.  ' 
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will  be  of  giH'at  benefit  to  the  Department  of  tlio  Bi'iii.  In  Kiberalta 
there  are  also  several  newspapers  that  contain  both  foreign  and  local 
news  items.  A  little  outside  of  the  town  there  is  a  well-equipjied  ship¬ 
yard  and  machine  shop,  as  also  a  fine  up-to-date  sawmill  and  wooil- 
working  plant.  The  population  of  Kiberalta  is  estimated  from  3,500 
to  5,00t),  mostly  composed  of  the  finer  class  of  Bolivians  These  men 
have  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  business  affairs  and  arc  exceedingly 
modern  in  their  methods.  The  foreigners  are  niach'  up  of  Japanese, 
Germans,  and  Greeks.  The  first  named  are  (mgagi'd  in  farming  and 
laboring,  the  Germans  form  the  chief  business  element,  and  the 
Greeks  are  engaged  in  the  retail  business.  The  Bolivians  are  chiefly 
interested  in  rubber  gathering,  although  many  of  them  are  professional 
men. 

Its  location,  natural  wealth,  and  already  advanced  tlevelopment, 
together  with  the  gradually  improving  transportation  facilities,  are 
bound  to  make  Kiberalta  an  important  center  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  ample  room  for  American  articles,  the  thunand  for 
which  will  remain  after  they  are  once  introduced,  provichal  that  tlu' 
veiy  special  handling  that  this  jiarticular  trade  requires  is  candully 
studied.  Two  vital  points  that  demand  close  attention  are  (1)  goods 
costing  SI  in  New  York,  without  adding  any  jirofit  or  margin,  cost  S4 
in  Kiberalta;  (2)  packages  after  leaving  New  York,  or  any  otluT 
seaport,  are  transferred  12  times  before  reaching  destination.  Tlu^ 
above  increasi*  in  cost  is  not  the  result  of  a  high  tariff,  as  in  this 
respect  Bolivia,  compared  with  most  South  American  countries,  is 
very  liberal.  The  difference  comes  on  account  of  the  terrific  trans¬ 
portation  costs. 

There  are  barely  a  dozen  American  families  locateil  along  the  entini 
route  outlined,  whereas  almost  every  other  nation  is  well  represented. 
Another  noticeable  fact  is  that  while  at  practically  every  point  of 
importance  there  is  a  consular  representative  of  the  leading  nations, 
our  country  is  not  so  generously  favonul  with  consuls  or  consular 
agents. 

Lack  of  space  prohibits  any  wider  description  of  the  many  wonder¬ 
ful  features  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  wealth  is  there,  a  good  start 
has  already  been  made  towaid  the  building  of  a  transportation 
system,  and  in  the  opinion  of  close  students  of  these  regions  only  a 
short  time  remains  when  energetic  enterprises  will  take  hold  of 
development  on  broad  lines  that  will  pay  them  handsome  dividends. 

The  first  American  business  house  has  just  been  established  in  the 
Beni,  and  tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  through  this  medium  a  start 
will  ])e  made  toward  building  up  a  demand  for  articles  made  in  the 
United  States. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  COPAL 


t  I  mis  is  tho  luuiie  of  a  gum  resin  obtained  from  the  West 

I  Indian  locust  or  algarroha  tree  {Iliinienaea  courbaril).  There 

I  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  copals  coming  into  the 
world’s  markets,  hut  the  hulk  of  them  are  derived  from 
India,  Africa,  ami  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Southern  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  tropical  South  America  have  so  far  siipplied  only  one 
kind  of  copal,  which  is  the  product  of  the  West  Indian  locust,  a  tree 
noted  for  its  colossal  size  and  for  its  remarkable  longevity.  This 
important  tree  nourishes  throughout  the  tropical  parts  of  the  West(‘rn 
Hemisphere.  It  is  one  of  the  best-known  tropical  forest  trees  witli 
an  extensive  distribution  and  a  great  many  local  designations. 

In  the  British  colonies  of  rbimaica  and  Guiana,  it  is  called  bastard 
locust,  a  name  which  has  s])read  over  the  Dutch  possessions  (bastaard 
Lokust) ;  in  French  Guiana,  it  is  better  known  by  its  old  denomina¬ 
tion  courbaril,  which  Aublet  used  to  designate  the  species.  It  is  the 
copinol  and  guapinol  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  as  far  as  Costa 
Rica,  while  farther  South,  in  Panama,  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  it 
becomes  the  algarrobo,  a  term  transferred  from  the  carob-tree  of  the 
Old  World.  Lastly,  it  is  more  generally  known  in  Brazil  as  Jatoba 
and  Jutahy.  The  tree  itself  is  of  striking  ap})earance  and  grows  over 
a  large  area  of  the  American  tro})ics.  The  legume  or  pod  has  its 
peculiarities  and  its  usefulness  among  the  natives;  the  wood  is  fine 
grained,  hard  and  heavy,  and  by  no  means  an  insignificant  factor  in 
certain  local  industries.  It  may  even  have  some  future  importance 
for  the  general  trade. 

The  gum  obtained  from  this  tree  has  equally’  as  many  local  names, 
but  in  the  trade  it  is  known  also  as  the  South  American  copal  or 
gum.  West  Indian  copal,  and  algorroba,  gatolie,  gatchy,  and  gatiby 
gum.  It  is  exported  from  Costa  Rica  as  guapinol  copal.  In  the 
American  markets  it  is  designated  simply  as  American  copal  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  numerous  coiials  from  other  parts  of  the 
Tropics.  The  gum  that  is  collected  befori'  it  has  hardened  is  referred 
to  as  balsam  and  Demerara  or  soft  anime.  In  Mexico  the  hardened 
gum  is  called  ambar  del  pals,  because  it  is  usually  very  clear  and 
liglit  colored. 

The  tree  yields  an  immense  amount  of  gum.  If  the  bark  is 
hacked  the  gum  exudes,  which  is  at  first  soft,  clean,  and  slightly 
aromatic,  but  it  soon  hardens,  becomes  brittle,  and  turns  yellowish 
in  color,  depending  upon  its  degree  of  exposure  to  the  elements  and 
upon  the  character  and  age  of  tlie  tree.  No  systematic  efforts  have 
so  far  been  made  to  tap  trees  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  flow 
of  this  gum  resin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chicle  and  balata  trees.  Occa¬ 
sionally  slanting  cuts  are  made  in  the  trunk  with  the  machete,  from 
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Tills  important  tree,  note  I  for  its  eolossal  size  an<l  remarkable  longevity,  is  native  in  sonllicrn  Mexico, 
Central  ami  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  It  is  the  source  of  what  is  variously  known  as  West 
fndbn  copal.  South  .Vmerican  copal  or  (turn,  alitarroha  cum,  etc.,  highly  prizc<l  in  the  Unileil  Stales 
for  the  making  of  the  finer  grades  of  varnishes  that  are  sui>erior  to  sheliac,  aiui  for  ol  lier  technical  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  Brazilian  forests  there  are  trees  of  this  si)Ocies  over  fi  feel  in  diameter  aliovcthenM)! 
swellings,  which  are  estimated  to  be  over  a  thou.sand  years  old.  Some  authoritiesclaim  that  there  are 
a  number  of  such  trees  that  antedate  the  Christian  era. 


lUl.VNCHKS  AND  LEAVES  OF  WEST  INDIAN  LOCUST  THEE. 


The  hotaiiieul  name  of  this  rcmarkalilo  tree  is  Ilymcnaca  courbaril.  Tl\c  Rum  is  Reiieraliy  known  as 
West  Inilian  copal,  or  South  American  copai.  In  Mexico  the  Iiitrdened  gum  is  called  A  mber  del 
I  localise  it  is  usually  very  clear  and  light  colored,  and  is  used  sometimes  by  the  Indians  and  others  for 
making  ornaments  wliicli  closely  resemble  those  manufactured  from  amber.  The  bulk  of  the  gum 
collected  for  the  market  is  that  which  has  exuded  from  accidental  wounds  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  run 
down  the  sides,  and  collected  lictwcon  the  enormous  buttresses  at  its  base.  Between  the  projecting 
roots  the  gum  is  soon  covered  with  earth  and  loaf  litter,  and  the  gatherers  dig  it  out  in  large  iiuant  it  ies, 
at  times  as  much  as  a  barrel  of  the  hardened  exudation  being  found  lielween  the  roots  of  a  single  tree. 
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wliich  tlu*  exudes  freely.  After  the  volatile  turpeutiuo-like 

substance  has  evaporated  an  inodorous  and  semitransparent  rosin¬ 
like  <ium  is  left,  which  is  collected  for  market.  Tlie  Imlk  of  this 
"um,  however,  exu(h*s  from  accidental  wounds  in  the  bark,  which 
runs  down  on  the  side  of  the  tree  ami  collects  between  the  enormous 
buttresses.  Between  tliese  ])rojectin‘;  roots  the  resin  is  soon  covered 
with  oartli  and  leaf  litter,  (him  <;atherers  in  tlie  tropical  forests  may 
be  seen  fjoinj'  from  tree  to  tree  dijioin*'  down  between  tlie  roots  in 
search  of  the  <'um  dejiosits,  wliich  occur  often  in  rather  lar<;e  lumps. 
As  much  as  a  barrel  of  the  hardened  exudation  may  be  found  between 
the  roots  of  a  sinjile  tree. 

A  number  of  tbe  al<;arroba  trees  in  the  Brazilian  forest  are  U])ward 
of  6  feet  in  diaim^ter  abovi*  tln^  buttresses  and  these  trees  have  been 
estimated  to  be  more  than  1, ()()()  years  old.  The  a<^e  of  some  of  the 
larger  trees  has  been  placed  at  from  2, ()()()  to  .‘l,0()()  years,  and  then' 
are  some  trees  at  present  in  these  forests  which,  according  to  some 
calculations,  are  supposed  to  liavi*  been  of  considerable  size  at  the 
commencement  of  the  (diristian  era.  Tlii'se  enormous  monarchs  of 
the  forest  deposit  large  quantities  of  gum  during  their  lifetime,  and 
a  spot  in  which  one  of  these  trees  stood  for  several  thousand  years 
and  then  completely  decayed  often  yields  from  5  to  10  barrels  of  the 
best  gum,  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States  for 
making  the  finer  grades  of  varnishes,  that  are  sujierior  to  shellac. 
The  gum  is  in  demand  also  locall}"  for  fumigating,  for  pains  and 
aches  procei'ding  from  cold,  and  is  used  in  liniments  for  ])aralytic 
affections,  bruises,  etc.  It  is  now  used  rarely  in  medicine,  but 
considerable  (juantities  are  used  for  technical  jmrposes.  The  value 
of  this  product  import ('d  annually  ranges  from  Si5, ()()()  to  SI 0,000. 
It  is  valued  at  from  S200  to  .S800  per  ton  in  the  London  markets. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 


Twenty-five  Years  of  American  Architecture,  bv'  A.  I).  F.  Hamlin, 
iiitho  Architoctvnal  Kecord  for  July,  l‘)16,  is  an  account  of  the  progress 
and  marked  improvement  in  arehiteetural  activities  in  the  Uiuted 
States  during  the  last  (juarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Hamlin  divides  tlie 
half  century  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  into  two  j)eriods,  taking 
tlie  year  lSt)l  as  marking  the  close  of  the  early  renascence  of  modern 
American  architecture  and  the  heginniiig  of  the  new  area.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  awakening  of  the  art  in  1S76;  the  rise  of  great  architects 
such  as  Richardson,  Hunt,  Post,  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  Peabody 
and  Stearns,  Ware,  ajid  others;  the  entrance  of  scores  of  trained 
young  men  newly  from  Paris;  the  establishment  of  the  C'olumbia 
and  other  schools  of  architecture;  the  opening  of  new  art  museums 
and  schools  ajid  the  expansion  of  the  old  ones,  etc.  All  these  factors 
led  to  an  uu])recedented  enthusiasm  marked  by  the  confidence  and 
immaturity  of  youth,  less  conscious  of  its  deficiencies  than  of  its  opjior- 
tuidties.  In  the  last  25  yeais,  however,  the  profession  of  architectun' 
has  grown  more  mature  and  more  sophisticated.  J'here  are  a  hui'dred 
capable  architects  now  where  there  were  10  in  ISOl,  and  the  ranks  are 
heginiung  to  be  overcrowded.  The  actual  achievement  has  been 
vastly  greater  than  in  the  preceding  (juarter  centairy;  its  average 
performance  is  vastly  sujH'rior;  its  great  mastcrpieci's  undoubtedly 
surpass  those  of  that  earlier  time;  the  gcuieral  public,  taste'  has 
notably  riscji  to  a  higher  levcd.  Rut  the  earlier  ('jithusiasm  has 
larg('ly  evaporated.  The  recjuin'nu'nts  laid  upo]\  the  architect  have 
('normously  increased  the  complexity  of  his  task,  and  the  struggle  of 
competition  has  become  int('nse  Ix'yond  the  limits  of  a  gt'nerous  and 
enthusiastic  emulation.  The  commercializing  of  large  building 
operations  has  raised  new  and  ofteji  embarrassing  j)robl('nis  of  pnt- 
h'ssional  ethics  and  practice.  The  more  ('iicouraging  fcaturi's  of  the 
situation,  however,  are  outlitied  as  follows: 

(.)ii  lh('  oilier  liaiul,  the  Amc'ricaii  archil('cf  of  the  la.st  25  years  lias  enjoyed,  and 
('iijoys  to-day  in  increasinsj  measure,  a  host  of  advanlayi's  deiced  to  the  men  of  earlier 
days.  The  faeilitii's  for  study,  tin*  educational  n'souret's.  have  been  immensely 
incn'ased.  The  volume  of  architectural  literatun'  available  in  libraries  has  grown 
tenfold.  The  Society  of  l?eaux-.\rts  .\rchitects  has  jirovided  every  .section  of  the 
country  with  ateliers  and  stimulating  otiportunities  for  self-improvement  in  di'sign 
and  draftsmanshii).  .t  remarkable  advance  in  jniblic  taste  and  in  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  has  made  |tossihle  a  ipiality  of  work  which  was  out  of  the  (pu'stion  25  yc'ars 
ago  (>xce|)l  in  a  vi'ry  h'w  centers,  and  only  in  exci'jitional  cast's  in  these.  The  architect 
of  to-day  has  at  his  disjio.sal  materials  and  ri'sources  both  for  construction  and  decora¬ 
tion  which  have  been  created  within  the  (juarter  century,  t^ompetitions  have  been 
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systematized  under  rej^dations  wliicli  have  fjreatly  reduced  the  scandalous  practices 
that  used  to  he  rife.  The  whole  profession  of  architecture  has  been  raised  to  a  higher 
level  in  the  public  esteem  as  well  as  in  the  tone  and  standards  of  its  own  practice. 
The  American  Institute  and  other  organized  bodies  of  architects  have  developed 
throughout  the  country  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  .solidarity,  a  community  of  interest, 
which  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  intensity  of  composition. 

'Plio  two  leading  features  in  the  arcliitectural  progress  of  the  country 
are  considered  by  Mr.  Hamlin  to  have  been  the  development  of  steel 
skeleton  construction  and  the  influence  of  the  several  great  exposi- 
tio)is.  Tliese  two  factors  he  deals  with  as  follows: 

The  steel  skeleton  was  really  born  in  18X!I;  but  the  year  1891  saw  it  accepted  as  more 
I  ban  a  mere  experiment,  and  we  may  say  that  from  that  year  dates  itsdelinitive  adoption 
in  .Vmcrican  architecture.  It  is  fair  to  consider  it  as  the  fourth  of  the  great  structural 
advances  which  have  given  architecture  really  new  resources.  The  Roman  vault  for 
the  first  time  made  vastness  of  unincumbered  space  attainable.  The  Gothic  ribbed 
vault  and  flying  arch  and  buttress  created  the  ma.sonry  skeleton  and  made  possible 
the  majestic  loftiness  and  airy  lightness  of  the  medieval  cathedral,  another  new 
architecture  was  created.  The  metallic  truss,  developed  toward  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  permittetl  a  wholly  new  spaciousness  and  lightness  of  construction — our 
vast  exhibition  halls,  train  hou.ses,  and  armories  would  have  been  impossible  without 
it;  again  a  new  architecture  came  into  existence,  although  hardly  recognized  as 
such.  The  steel  .skeleton,  the  last  of  the  four  developments,  has  brought  into  being  a 
new  loftine.ss  and  lightness  of  construction;  it  has  freed  architecture  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  massive  walls  which  had  for  ages  kept  it  from  soaring  otherwise  than  in  the 
frail  and  beautiful  but  practically  useless  form  of  the  spire.  We  have  not  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  the  ideal  artistic  treatment  of  the  skyscraper,  but  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  it;  and  meanwhile  our  architecture  has  been  endowed  with  wholly  new 
resources  and  possibilities. 

If  the  influence  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition  was  less  revolutionary  than  that  of  the 
invention  of  the  steel  skeleton,  it  was  nevertheless  very  far-reaching.  The  10  archi¬ 
tects  who  collaborated  in  that  remarkable  enterprise,  in  agreeing  to  adopt  a  uniform 
cornice  line  and  a  general  neo-cla.ssic  or  Renai.ssance  style  for  the  exteriors  of  the  chief 
bnildings,  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the  still  lingering  Richard.sonian  Romanesque. 
The  “White  City”  was  .scoffed  at  by  many  of  our  French  visitors  as  nothing  but 
“  Ecole  projet  ”  architecture.  In  Europe  the  movement  of  protest  against  the  aca¬ 
demic  and  traditional  had  begun;  the  visitors  were  suri)ri,sed  and  disa])pointed  to  find 
us  still  in  the  fetters  of  bondage  they  were  trying  to  throw  off.  They  failed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  we  had  never  yet  been  under  this  bondage;  that  this  was  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  at  least  since  Thomas  .leffenson’s  modest  experiment  at  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  that  our  architects  had  had  an  opportunity  to  design,  or  our  people  to  see,  a 
monum(*ntal  group  of  buildings  planned  as  an  en.semble;  the  first  time  that  they  had 
seen  such  buildings  set  in  an  environment  of  gardens  and  architectural  and  sculptural 
adjuncts  desigiu'd  to  enhance  the  total  effect.  The  impression  it  produced  was 
extraordinary.  The  grandeur  of  scale  and  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  fair  alike 
elicited  universal  enthusiasm. 

******* 

Other  exhibitions  since — at  Omaha,  Buffalo,  .lamestown,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
San  Diego  -have  followed  the  general  methods  of  the  Chicago  Fair,  two  of  them  on  a 
vaster  scale,  the  later  ones  revealing  more  knowledge,  more  skill,  greater  resource, 
greater  freedom  and  richne.ss  of  treatment  than  their  prototype.  But  none  has 
exerted  so  potent  an  influence  upon  the  national  architecture,  for  each  has  had  behind 
it  a  better-trained,  a  more  knowing  public  ta.ste;  it  has  lacked  the  sensational  effect 
of  a  new  discovery,  of  an'utterly  novel  achievement. 
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Another  potent  infhienee  in  the  arehitectunil  history  of  the  country 
is  that  of  tlie  increase  in  educational  facilities,  a  feature  which  Mr. 
Hamlin  treats  as  follows: 

Tlic  ■'rowing  innuonce  of  the  Froiicli  hcIkm)!,  wliicli  had  (‘ontribiifed  jwwerfully  to 
tlic  architectural  awakeiiiiifr  of  the  eighties,  reached  its  highest  mark  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  last  century.  The  nuinher  of  Americans  in  the  Ecole  at  Paris  rai)idly 
increased,  and  the  leading  oflices  depended  upon  their  return  for  the  recruiting  of 
their  draftsmen.  With  each  year  some  among  the  older  Paris-trained  draftsmen 
emerged  from  the.se  ollices  to  practice  independently.  In  1894  the  Society  of  Peatix- 
.\rts  Architects  began  its  remarkable  camj)aign  of  education  by  the  establishment  of 
“ateliers”  and  ‘‘concours”  of  “projets,”  which  have  since  been  extended  into  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Their  success  has  been  prodigious;  and  despite  their 
tendency  to  dwell  unduly  upon  clever  draftsman.ship  and  “  paper  architecture,”  they 
have  done  a  great  service  in  training  competent  draftsmen,  in  instilling  sound  ideas  of 
planning,  and  in  fostering  the  artistic  spirit.  The  general  quality  of  American  design 
and  of  American  draftsmanship  has  certainly  been  greatly  raised. 

But  the  credit  for  improved  design  and  draftsmanship  does  not  by  any  means  all 
belong  to  the  labors  of  the  Beaux-Arts  Society.  Since  1891  important  architectural 
.schools  have  been  founded  or  developed  in  the  universities  of  Harvard,  Pennsylvania, 
Syracu.se,  Tulane,  (Jeorge  Washington  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Washington  at  St.  Louis, 
.Michigan,  and  Minnesota;  in  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  at  Pittsburgh,  the 
.\rmour  Institute  at  t’hicago.  Rose  Polytechnic  at  Terre  Haute,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Alabama  Technical  Institute,  and  many  others;  while  the  older  schools 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  developed.  Many  traveling  fellowships  have 
been  founded,  and  the  American  Academy  at  Rome  has  been  built  up  into  a 
strong  institution.  Countless  night  classes  and  “extension”  classes  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  Princeton  and  Yale  have  built  up  departments  of  architecture  which  are 
excellent  feeders  for  the  more  advanced  professional  courses  in  other  universities. 
The  influence  of  all  these  schools,  conservative  and  academic  in  the  main,  but  by  no 
means  narrow  or  superficial,  has  served  to  raise  the  standards  of  our  architecture,  and 
to  bring  it  more  and  more  into  its  proper  place  as  a  learned  profession  as  well  as  an  art; 
a  profes.sion  in  which  science  and  general  culture  unite  with  imagination  and  trained 
taste  to  make  it  a  worthy  pursuit  for  men  and  women  of  high  aspiration. 

Mr.  ilititiliii  frivos  (jiiito  a  long,  althougli  by  no  moans  a  comploto, 
list  of  oxam])los  of  rojtrosontativo  Amorioan  architocUirc  of  tlio  last 
([uartor  oonttiry.  Of  the  exhibitions,  after  enumerating  the  most 
important,  he  writes; 

They  were  all  scenic  displays  of  “staff  ’  architect  ure.  decorat  ions  rather  than  durable 
Imildings,  but  they  all  stimulated  the  imagination  and  develojed  the  decorative 
resource  of  our  architects,  and  for  the  first  tinu*  in  our  histor>'  exerted  a  reflex  influence 
on  EuroiK'an  exhil>ition  architecture. 

Among  other  prominent  exam])les  of  modern  American  architecture 
lie  cites  the  following: 

The  Boston  Public  Library  was  com|)let(‘d  in  189.');  the  Library’  of  ('ongress  at 
Washington  in  1897;  the  Public  Librarj'  of  New  York  in  1912.  With  the  accession  of 
William  Martin  Aikin  to  the  ofli<-e  of  SujH'rvising  Architect  of  the  Treasuiy  in  1893 
there  began  a  remarkable  reform  in  our  Federal  andiitecture,  which  continued  under 
his  successor,  .1.  Knox  Taylor.  The  customhouses,  courthouses,  and  jmst  oflices  of 
this  rt'gime  at  Now  York,  IndiauajMdis.  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities, 
the  Senate  and  House  ollices  at  Washington,  and  a  host  of  lessi'r  Federal  buildings. 
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have  lilted  oiir  national  otlieial  architecture  from  ])n“tentiou8  inferiority  to  a  level  of 
hiyh  artistic  merit.  The  great  railway  terminals  at  Washington  and  New  York  and 
the  Northwestern  at  Chicago,  and  others  of  less  magnitude  at  Pittshurgh,  Baltimore, 
and  Other  cities  have  redeemed  us  from  the  former  disgrace  of  the  old-time  shabby 
and  disreputable  makeshifts.  University  and  collegiate  groups  have  been  created 
that  are  the  envy  of  foreign  jtrofessora  and  scholars;  Palo  Alto  and  Perkeley  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  (  hicago,  Columbia,  Jtihns  llo]>kins,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Washington  at  St.  Louis,  Prj'ii  Mawr,  Vassar,  and  SweetbrierColleges,  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  others,  re])resent  a  branch  of  archit<‘cture  which  hardly 
had  any  e.vistence  before  1891.  At  the  same  time  a  new  archit(*ctur(‘  of  laiblic-school 
Ituildings  has  been  develo|H‘d,  based  on  scientific  princi])les  and  the  logical  ex]>ression 
of  j)lan  and  structure;  witness  the  modern  schools  of  New  York,  Poston,  t  hicago, 
St.  J.ouis.  and  a  dozen  other  cities.  Certain  types  of  buildings  have  been  subjected 
to  a  j)r(K'ess  of  standardization,  within  well-defined  limits,  as  the  result  of  i)rolonged 
and  systematic  study  of  their  re<piirement8;  for  instance,  jmblic  lil)raries,  ho.sjiitals. 
Y.M.C.A.  buildings,  oflice  buildings,  public  schools.  That  is  to  say.  a  general  con- 
.sensus  has  Iteen  reached  as  to  certain  of  their  recpiirements  and  the  best  arrangt*- 
ments,  pro|x>rtions.  and  dimensions  of  their  fundaimuital  elements,  .so  that  all  archi¬ 
tects  have  ])rofited  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  those  who  have  worked  out  these 
standards.  The  lilirarians  were  the  first  to  attemj>t  such  a  formulation  of  re(|uire- 
meiits,  and  American  lil)rar\'  architecture  now  l(*ads  the  world,  both  in  the  larger 
l)uilding8  like  thosi!  already  mentioned  and  such  other  imi)ortant  exam])les  as  the 
lil)rarie8  of  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Newark,  Si)ringlield.  Providence,  and  Manchester 
(N.  H.),  and  in  the  smaller  lil)raries  and  f>ranches.  In  any  American  city  the  library 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  town,  and  a  credital)le  work  intrin¬ 
sically;  and  in  any  college  or  university  the  same  is  often  true,  as  at  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Vas.sar,  and  many  others. 

The  Cathedrals  of  the  New  World,  tlu*  third  installnuMit  of  tlie 
series  which  appeared  in  the  French  edition  of  the  JJui.letin,  deals 
with  those  ecclesiastical  structures  to  he  found  in  Peru.  The  follow- 
injr  abbreviated  English  version  embodies  the  maift  features,  and 
will  serve  to  explain  the  accompanying  iUustrations. 

The  traveler  in  South  America  who  studies  the  various  features  of 
the  history  of  that  continent,  the  life  of  colonial  times  and  that  which 
followed  it  as  the  national  life  of  the  separate  countries,  soon  dis¬ 
covers  that  there  is  a  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  between  that 
time  when  the  people  borrowed  their  artistic  inspiratioti  frotn  the 
traditional  sources  in  Europe  and  that  later  time  when  local  influ¬ 
ences  began  to  be  felt  and  when  the  continent  developed  its  own 
artistic  sense  that  demanded  some  original  expression.  This  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  industries  that  were  fii'st  brought  over  from 
Europe  across  the  Atlantic;  it  is  true  of  the  social  life  and  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  the  Republics  of  the  southern  continent  manifesting 
characteristics  which  an*  peculiarly  their  own ;  it  is  likewise  true  of 
municipal  and  governmental  affairs,  and  finally  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  buildings,  especially  of  the  architecture  of  the 
ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  diocesan  cajiitals. 

As  an  example  of  the  colonial  epoch  in  church  architecture  the 
cathedral  of  Lima  offers  a  good  illustration,  d'hat  country  has  one 
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archbishopric,  that  of  Lima,  and  eight  dependent  bishoprics,  viz, 
Arequipa,  Iluanuco,  ('hachapoyas,  Ayacucho,  Puno  Trujillo,  ('uzco, 
and  Iluaraz. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of  Lima  two  characters  will  always 
he  intimately  associated  with  its  historic  memories:  Pizarro,  the 
intrepid  eoiujueror,  whose  remains  rest  in  the  cathedral  whose  corner 
stone  he  laid,  who  founded  the  capital  and  gave  it  the  name  of  La 
('iudad  de  los  Keyes  (The  city  of  the  Kings) ;  and  second  a  young  girl 
who  renounced  a  life  of  social  ease  and  pleasure  and  became  ri'iiowned 
for  her  piety,  a  renown  which  resulted  in  her  canonization  hy  Pope 
CUement  IX  in  1671  under  the  name  of  Saint  Rosa  of  Lima,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  cajiital  cit}’  as  well  as  of  all  ('atholic  South  America. 

It  was  Pizarro  who  laid  tlie  plans  for  the  imperial  city,  including 
the  erection  of  a  great  metropolitan  church.  It  was  not  finished  and 
dedicated  until  1540,  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  ('harles  V  of  Spain 
that  Pope  Paul  111  raised  the  see  of  Lima  to  an  archbishopric.  As 
a  consequence  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  (*difice,  and  the  work 
was  started  under  auspicious  circumstances.  Owing  to  various 
interruptions,  changes  of  plans,  and  other  delays  the  building  was 
not  finished  until  1625.  Not  long  after  the  consecration  of  the 
cathe»lral,  hy  order  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
gn'at  conquistador  were  transferred  to  the  edifice  and  now  rest  in  a 
splendid  sarcophagus  in  one  of  the  chapels. 

In  1746  an  earthquake  made  a  mass  of  ruins  of  the  city  of  Lima, 
the  cathedral  being  among  the  buildings  seriously  damaged.  In 
1 75S  it  was  finally  completely  restored.  The  building  is  of  gray  stone, 
and  is  the  largest  of  the  old  Sjianish  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  South 
Aimu’ica.  The  facade  is  4S()  feet  wide,  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
building  being  its  two  massive  square  towers.  Tlie  many  colunms 
and  architectural  decorations  are  for  the  most  ])art  Corinthian  in 
style;  it  has  five  naves,  each  consisting  of  nine  arched  vaults,  tin*  Iwo 
iiisles  being  formed  of  ten  chapels.  The  choir  and  stalls  are  of  cedar 
}ind  mahogany  and  an*  ornamented  with  remarkably  line  wood  carv¬ 
ing,  wliile  among  the  treasures  of  the  church  are  to  he  found  soim* 
excellent  paintings,  among  them  being  a  fine  Murillo  and  one  of 
Rembrandt’s  masterpieces. 

Among  the  cathedrals  of  Peru  that  of  Areejuijia  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting.  The  city  was  raised  to  a  bishopric  in  1557 
and  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1612.  It  was 
completed  in  tlue  course,  hut  in  1S44  its  interior  was  jiartially  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  many  of  its  rich  treasures,  paintings,  and  other  pos¬ 
sessions  being  lost.  The  rebuilding  took  20  years,  and  four  years 
after  its  restoration  it  again  suffered  sonu*  damage  from  the  terrible 
earth(|uake  of  1S6S.  The  structure  faces  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  its 
fa<  ade  m(*asuring  4.50  feet  in  length.  It  has  three  entrances  and  the 
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Tlic  clioir  of  the  (tathedral,  in  the  central  nave,  is  emltellislied  by  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  wootl  earviii);  to  be  found  in 

South  America. 
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building  is  supported  by  70  large  columns  of  composite  Ionic  and 
Doric  style,  lending  it  a  massive  and  splendid  appearance.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  three  naves,  separated  by  superb  columns 
that  support  the  great  arches  above  with  harmonious  effect.  The 
main  altar  is  of  marble,  and  the  pulpit  of  beautifully  carved  wood. 

lluanuco,  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  same  name,  was  made 
an  episcopal  see  in  1S65.  The  once  large  population  of  the  city  has 
dwindled  since  the  discovery  of  the  famous  copper  mines  at  C'erro  de 
Pasco  until  now  there  are  perhaps  about  8,()()()  left.  The  cathedral, 
which  fronts  the  plaza,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  solid  construction, 
having  stone  arches  and  a  high  and  pointed  stecjile.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  severe  earthquakes  have  never  visited  this  imme¬ 
diate  section. 

(’hachapoyas  has  been  a  bishopric  since  lS4.‘i.  The  cathedral  is  a 
simple  one-story  structure  of  brick,  having  two  square  towers  to 
relieve  the  plainness  of  the  fa^’ade. 

Ayacucho,  a  bishopric  since  1609,  has  a  cathedral  of  more  preten¬ 
tious  architecture  built  of  volcanic  rock  from  the  Picota  Mountains. 

Puno,  raised  to  a  bishopric  in  1861,  has  a  cathedral  which  is  well 
constructed  and  quite  ornate  in  architectural  embellishment.  The 
space  of  the  facade  between  the  two  towers  is  highly  ornamented  and 
has  a  number  of  fine  statues  of  saints  placed  in  open  niches  as  an 
unusual  feature. 

Trujillo,  an  episcopal  see  since  1577,  has  a  large  and  substantial 
cathedral  whose  architectural  features  are  two  large  towers  with  a 
cupola  over  the  center  of  the  building.  Many  fine  paintings  decorate 
the  sacristy.  The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  cathedral  of  Lima,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  was  made  a  bishopric  as 
early  as  1536.  Construction  of  the  cathedral  was  begun  the  same  year, 
but  for  one  reason  and  another  the  building  was  not  completed  until 
90  years  thereafter.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish  renaissance  and 
was  huilt  of  stone  at  a  tremendous  cost.  The  interior  consists  of 
three  naves  separated  by  stone  [lillars  which  support  the  high  vaulted 
arches.  In  the  central  nave  is  the  choir,  the  carving  of  which  is 
superb.  In  front  of  it  stands  the  high  altar,  covered  with  silver. 
Two  fine  organs  fill  the  church  with  the  music  of  their  rich  tones  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  its  treasures 
is  a  painting,  “El  Senor  de  la  Agonia,”  said  to  be  one  of  Van  Dyck’s 
masterpieces.  In  the  sacristy  are  portraits  of  the  popes  and  of  all  the 
bishops  of  Cuzco.  One  of  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  is  the  monstrance,  which  is  ornamented  with  pearls,  diamonds, 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones  of  great  value. 

Huaraz  was  made  an  episcopal  see  in  1899  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  cathedral  is  being  contemplated. 
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Stories  of  South  American  Birds,  by  K.  (/hcrric,  in  a  roccnt 

nuinbor  of  Tho  American  Museum  Journal,  is  an  aeeount  of  the  nest- 
in"  peculiarities  and  habits  of  several  varieties  of  these  interestiii" 
denizens  of  the  forests  of  the  northern  jiart  of  that  eontinent.  Tlu^ 
ingenuity  which  some  of  these  birds  exercise  in  safeguarding  their 
eggs  from  their  enemies  is  surprising.  Mr.  Cherrie  describes  (piite  a 
number  of  such  instances,  some  of  the  most  interesting  being  brought 
out  in  the  following  excerpts  from  the  article: 

In  iny  long  experience  as  a  natural  history  collector,  jiarticularly  in  South  America, 
I  ha%e  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  from  studGng  the  nesting  hal)it8  of  the  birds. 
In  addition  to  the  ])leasure  obtained,  a  careful  study  of  nests,  eggs,  and  habits  of  the 
adult  birds  at  nesting  time  has  enabled  me  to  learn  much  regarding  relationships  of 
various  species.  There  is  much  also  to  be  learned  about  bird  ])sychology  as  a  result  of 
such  study. 

Apropos  of  the  latter,  I  have  frequently  been  asked  if  I  thought  individual  birds 
showed  peculiar  tastes,  in  any  way  differing  from  other  birds  of  the  same  si)ecies,  and 
in  reply  I  have  sometimes  told  of  my  experience  with  the  broad-billed  yellow  fly¬ 
catcher  of  the  genus  llhyncliocyclus,  which  is  very  abundant  along  the  middle  Ori¬ 
noco.  Near  my  camp,  in  the  neighborhood  of  (’aicara.  1  found  many  nests  of  the.se 
birds;  in  one  case  three  of  them  within  a  radius  of  .oO  yards.  One  of  these  three  was 
composed  entirely  of  small,  threadlike  vegetable  libers  of  a  shiny  black  color. 
.\nother  was  of  dark  gray-brown  libers,  while  the  third  was  comj)osed  of  very  line 
grasses,  pale  brownish-gray  in  color.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  black  vegetal)le 
libers  were  jtist  as  abundant  and  as  easily  accessible  to  the  two  other  pairs  as  to  the 
birds  that  employed  them  in  the  construction  of  their  nest:  so  also  were  the  gray 
libers  as  accessible  to  the  birds  using  the  black  ones.  If  it  was  not  individual  taste 
that  induced  the  l)irds  to  emj)loy  the  <lifferent  colored  fillers,  1  do  not  know  what 
it  was. 

.\s  showing  how  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  relationships  of  I  irds  the  following 
instance  is  of  interest:  Of  the  nests  of  six  hjmm  ies  of  sj.inetail  (Synallaxis)  that  I 
have  found,  live  wen*  of  the  u.siial  form  and  materials:  cxlraordinarA'  structures  about 
three-fourths  of  a  yard  long.  comiMised  of  dr>',  usually  thorny  twigs,  skillfully  woven 
into  a  cylindrical  tna.ss.  with  a  long  tubular  entrance  to  the  nest  cavity,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  lower  half  of  the*  cylindrical  n(‘st  body.  This  nest  might  be  described  as 
retort  sha|K*d.  It  is  sometimes  built  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  but  may  be 
.several  yards  above*  it.  The  nest  i)rop(*r  is  .sujiported  ordinarily  between  the  twigs 
or  small  branches  of  the  limb,  while*  the*  e*nlrane'e  to  the  nest  li(*s  aleeng  the*  main 
braue'h  auel  is  held  uj)  by  it.  .\s  a  rule*.  the*st*  iheerny  nests  are  met  ceme-ealeel  in  any 
way  by  surreeuneling  foliage  or  bu.she*.s,  the  birels  ajejearently  elepeneling  uihui  the*  shar]) 
iheirns  e»f  whie'h  the*  nest  is  e'emijeeeseel  feer  jereetee-tieui:  al.sei,  the  nest  preejeer  is  e*on- 
e*ealeel  by  the  great  tmuss  of  twigs  em  the  teep  of  it.  These*  twigs  are*  laiel  leengituelinally. 
s.)  as  te)  form  a  kinel  eef  thate-heel  reeeef,  thus  jerotee-ting  the  nest  freun  rain,  as  it  is  usually 
e)t*cupied  eluring  the  height  eef  the  rainy  sea.son. 

The  nest  cavity  is  line*el  with  .soft,  dry  leaves  anel  woexl  liber,  as  a  femnelalion  feeran 
inner  ne.st  lining  e)f  gray  lie  h(*n.s.  The  ne.sl8  eef  live  of  the  sj)e*e  i(*s  eef  spinetail  were  all 
e)f  this  general  tyjte,  but  that  of  the  sixth  .s]M*cies.  the  lox-reel  spiiu*tail,  was  entirely 
elifferent.  I  hael  been  seeking  the  neat  of  this  .s|K*cie8  for  weeks,  and  some  time  j)rior 
to  my  discovery  of  it  I  found  a  pair  of  the  birds  hovering  about  whal  app(*ar(*d  to  im* 
to  be  a  ma.ss  of  drift  grass  that  had  lodg(*d  b(*tween  the  forks  at  the  lop  of  a  sl(*nder 
sa])liug.  At  that  time  it  was  about  2  met(*rs  above  the  surface  of  the  riv(*r.  ('I'he 
sapling  stood  in  a  Ihtoded  area  |K*rhaj)s  KM)  m<*ters  from  the  river  shore.)  *  *  * 
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When  disfovered  the  interior  was  jdcreed  by  several  tunnels.  One  of  these?  had 
been  closed  at  one  end  with  leaves  and  vegetaltle  fibers,  and  a  large  nest  cavity  had 
been  excavated  at  about  its  middle.  ?onie  dr\'  leaves  and  wood  fiber  were  there  as  a 
nest  lining  and,  as  an  inner  nest  lining,  the  same  kind  of  gray  lichens  as  in  the  nests 
of  the  other  five  species  of  spinetail.  Outwardly  the  nest  was  a  mere  bunch  of  drift 
grass;  the  site  chosen  and  the  materials  employed  were  wholly  different  from  those 
used  by  the  allied  species.  In  the  use  of  the  gray  lichens  for  an  inner  nest  lining, 
however,  we  find  a  trait  common  to  all. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  ‘‘Is  the  use  of  this  gray  lichen  for  the  inner  lining 
of  the  nest  cavity  a  custom  descended  from  distant  common  ancestors?’’ 

There  is  perhaps  no  group  of  birds  in  all  the  Trojiics  that  will  more  richly  repay 
careful  study  of  its  nesting  habits  than  the  flycatchers.  There  is  certainly  no  group 
in  which  occurs  a  greater  variety  of  nests,  f^ome  speiies,  forinstance,  build  tiny,  frail, 
lichen-covered  nests,  as  dainty  as  any  of  those  built  by  the  humming  birds.  Some 
weave  structures  that  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  African  weaver  birds, 
t'ertain  flycatchers,  on  the  other  hand,  build  bulky  rough  nests  that  remind  one  of 
the  work  of  jays  or  crows.  Some  members  of  the  group  are  secretive,  constructing 
their  nests  in  the  most  sheltered  and  retired  sjwts  in  the  thick  forest,  hidden  among 
bunches  of  leaves,  or  otherwi.se  concealed.  A  few  nest  near  the  ground;  others  jjlace 
their  nests  high  up  in  the  tree  toi)s.  while  in  the  open  plains  districts  of  the  great  river 
basins  there  are  i)erhap8  few  objects  more  prominent  in  the  landscape  than  the  great 
grass  nests  of  the  yellow-breasted  flycatchers  in  the  tops  of  the  low  trees. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  South  American  nests  I  have  found  is  that  of  the  two- 
banded  Bucco  or  ])uff  bird.  This  sjtecies  has  the  extraordinary'  habit  of  excavating 
into  occupied  nests  of  the  common  termite,  or  white  ant.  of  the  region  (whose  nests 
are  so  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  forest  trees).  The  Bucco  usually  makes  the  en¬ 
trance  to  its  nest  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  termite  nest,  the  tunnel  passing 
backward  and  ujjward  for  nearly  the  entire  diameter  of  the  termite  dwelling,  and 
ending  in  a  slightly  enlarged  spherical  chamber  about  15  centimeters  in  diameter, 
the  entrance  tunnel  being  only  about  one  half  that  width.  No  nesting  material  is 
carried  in,  the  eggs  being  deitosited  on  the  d6bri8  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest  cavity. 
It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  mo  how  the  birds  were  able  to  carry  on  their  work  of 
excavation,  because  termites,  at  the  slightest  disturbance,  swarm  out  in  countless 
thousands,  and  I  can  not  conceive  how  any  living  object  could  endure  being  covered 
by  these  viciously  biting  little  insects.  Another  problem  I  have  not  licen  able  to 
solve  is  how  the  young  birds.  j)articularly  immediately  after  being  hatched,  could 
po.ssibly  survive. 

A  species  of  puff  bird  whose  nest  I  had  long  sought  was  discovered  finally  cpiite  by 
accident.  One  day,  as  I  was  trying  to  protect  myself  from  a  sudden  shower  that  had 
overtaken  me  in  the  forest,  and  was  crowding  in  among  the  tliick  branches  of  a  low 
tree,  I  heard  a  sound  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  ground  beside  me— the  cheep  of  a 
young  bird.  I  looked  about  on  all  sides,  but  could  not  discover  anything.  The 
sound  was  repeated.  It  seemed  nearer  to  my  feet  than  before,  but  nothing  was  in 
sight.  My  attention,  however,  was  presently  fixed  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  small 
pile  of  brush  that  had  been  brought  together  by  a  current  of  wind.  Closer  examina¬ 
tion  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  an  entrance  beneath  this  pile  of  bnish  on  one 
side,  where  the  ground  seemed  to  have  been  swept  clean  by  some  animal  entering 
and  lea\ing.  With  a  movement  of  my  foot  I  pushed  the  brush  aside,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  beneath  it  a  good-sized  hole  leading  down  into  the  ground.  I  had  no 
idea  what  the  occupant  might  be,  but  secured  a  long  slick  with  a  fork  on  the  end  of 
it.  I  punched  this  into  the  hole  to  discover  whether  there  was  a  tenant,  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  bird’s  sharj)  squeak  as  a  result  of  my  investigation.  A  few  twists 
of  the  stick  in  my  hand  and  I  drew  it  out  w  ilh  a  bird  attached  to  the  end,  the  feathers 
having  become  entangled  about  the  small  fork.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  a  bird  at 
iill,  but  it  was  a  greater  surprise  to  find  the  bird  a  puff  bird. 
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W  hether  this  nest  cavity,  which  waa  about  5  feet  in  depth,  had  been  excavated 
by  the  puff  i)ird8  I  do  not  know,  as  this  is  the  only  nest  I  have  ever  found  of  the  spe¬ 
cies;  but  if  tlie  puff  bird  did  construct  its  own  nest  cavity,  the  earth  that  was  removed 
was  carried  some  distance  away,  lea\'ing  no  sign  of  it  about  the  entrance.  This, 
liowever,  is  perliaps  not  surprising,  for  the  swallowwing,  another  relative  of  the 
j)uff  birds,  is  known  to  excavate  its  own  nest  cavity,  digging  down  sometimes  for  a 
couple  of  feet  in  the  open  level  prairies,  and  while  doubtless  a  large  amount  of  dirt 
and  sand  are  carried  ont,  no  accumidation  of  such  material  is  ever  found  about  the 
entrance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pile  of  brush  over  the  entrance  to  the  red- 
billed  jmff  bird’s  nest  had  been  jdaced  there  by  the  birds  themselves.  It  was  a 
line  example  of  how  birds  sometimes  build  structures,  either  to  hide  their  nests  or  to 
protect  themselves. 

The  orioles  and  hangnests  have  some  very  intere.sting  and  curious  nesting  habits. 
For  instance,  there  is  one  form  of  white-billed  hangnest  that,  I  believe,  always  con- 
striicts  its  nest  (or  nests,  as  this  species  builds  in  colonies)  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of,  or  surrounding,  the  nest  of  some  species  of  wasp.  Year  after  year  these 
colonies  increase  in  size  as  the  wasj)  nest  increases  in  size,  and  if  through  any  accident 
the  wasp  nest  is  destroyed  or  abandoned,  within  a  year  or  two  that  locality  will  be 
abandoned  by  the  hangnests  also.  1  remember  a  case  in  which  a  colony  of  these  birds 
nested  in  one  i)lace  for  10  consecutive  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  cut  the  branch 
that  supported  the  wasp  nest,  thus  destroying  the  wasp  colony.  Three  years  later, 
when  I  visited  the  locality,  there  were  not  more  than  six  pairs  of  birds  in  the  colony 
that  had  previously  been  tenanted  by  at  least  100  birds. 

The  orioles  and  hangnests  are  not  the  only  species  of  birds  that  seem  to  derive 
j)rotection,  or  company,  from  neighborliness  with  the  wasps.  Very  often  1  have 
found  nests  of  tanagers,  and  also  some  of  the  smaller  flycatchers,  near  those  of  the 
wasp.  Apparently  there  is  never  any  misunderstanding  between  the  respective 
tenants  of  the  different  colonies,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  should  a  monkey,  for 
instance,  attempt  to  get  into  a  nest  of  the  colony  of  hangnests,  it  would  be  very  quickly 
driven  away  by  the  insects. 

An  instance  of  a  similar  protection  occurs  among  the  small  flat-billed  flycatchers  of 
the  genus  Todirostru m ,  which  frecpiently  suspend  their  nests  at  the  ends  of  twigs  or 
branches  inhabited  by  some  of  the  vicious  species  of  stinging  or  biting  ants.  These 
no  doubt  furnish  protection  from  any  of  the  bird’s  enemies  that  might  attempt  to 
creej)  down  the  branches,  and  1  have  frequently  had  my  hands  severely  stung  by  the 
small  irate  tenants  of  such  branches. 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  articles  on  tlie 
national  parks  of  the  United  States  now  runnincr  in  the  Spanish  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  lii’Li.ETiN.  To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never 
visited  this  most  marvelous  of  nature’s  scenic  wonders  the  followin'' 
Entrlish  version  may  he  of  interest: 

To  the  sifrlitseer  and  lover  of  the  tremendous  and  fearftd  in  nattire 
there  are  few  sights  which  can  rival  the  wondrous  and  gorgeous 
scenes  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  Kiver  in  the  State  of 
Arizona.  To  the  geologist  the  canyon  offers  an  ever-increasing  and 
endless  field  for  study.  Its  mysteries  are  many  and  within  its  walls 
it  contains  deposits  that  helong  to  almost  every  known  geological 
age.  “More  mysterious  in  its  depth  than  the  Himalayas  in  their 
height,  the  Grand  Canyon  remains  not  the  eighth,  hut  the  first,  won¬ 
der  of  the  world,”  writes  one  tourist;  “there  is  nothing  like  it.” 


VIEW  OF  THE  (JUANI)  TANYON. 


“  A  gl^ntie  statement  for  even  nature  to  make  all  in  one  mighty  stone  word.  Wildness  so  Clodful,  fosmic*,  irimeval  bestows  a  new  sense  of  earth’s  beauty  and  sire.”  (John  Muir.) 
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Photograph  by  Goorgo  R.  King. 


TIIK  r.UANITE  GOHGt:,  1,300  P'EP:T  DEEP. 


Composed  of  iyneous  rock.  The  granite  is  capped  witli  a  200-foot  layer  of  tonto  sandstone.  In  many  cases  the  granite  can  he 
cliinhed,  but  this  upi)er  cap  overhangs  for  miles,  so  that  it  is  ne.xt  to  imi)ossibie  to  climb  over  it  e.xcept  where  lateral  streams 
have  broken  it  down.  Neariy  all  the  temples,  as  they  are  called,  rest  on  this  formation.  Some  of  the  worst  rapids  are 
found  in  the  granite  gorge. 


Pbotosraph  by  H.  T.  CowUns. 

IIEKMIT  CAMr  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LOFTY  MONUMENTS. 

The  camp  at  this  i>oint  has  1)een  greatly  enlarged  since  this  picture  was  taken  several  years  ago.  ClitT  lormat  ions  of  this  cliaracter 
and  towering  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air  abound  in  this  region. 
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Even  the  most  superficial  description  of  this  enormous  spectacle 
may  not  he  put  in  words.  The  wanderer  upon  the  rim  overlooks  a 
thousand  scpiare  miles  of  pyramids  and  minarets  carved  from  the 
painted  depths.  Many  miles  away  and  more  than  a  mile  helow  the 
level  of  liis  feet  he  sees  a  tiny  silver  thread  which  he  knows  is  the 
f^iant  Colorado.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Grand 
and  the  Green  Rivers.  Together  they  gather  the  watei-s  of  .300,000 
square  miles.  Their  many  canyons  reach  this  magnificent  climax  in 
northern  Arizona.  In  describing  the  scenic  effects  at  sunset  ami 
moonrise,  a  writer  has  said,  “It  is  great  hut  not  beautiful.  Tlie  lines 
are  chaotic,  disturbing  hut  wait!  The  cloiuls  and  the  sunset,  the 
moonrise  and  the  storm  wiU  transform  it  into  a  splendor  no  moun¬ 
tain  range  can  surjiass.  Peaks  will  shift  and  glow,  walls  darken, 
crags  take  lire,  and  gray-green  mesas,  dimly  seen,  take  on  the  gleam 
of  opalescent  lakes  of  mountain  water.” 

Idle  spectacle  awes  and  inspires  silence.  At  fii’st  you  can  not  com- 
jirehend  it.  There  is  no  measure,  nothing  which  the  eye  can  grasp  nor 
tlie  mind  fathom.  It  may  he  houm  before  you  can  even  slightly 
adjust  yourself  to  the  titanic  spectacle,  before  it  ceases  to  be  utter 
chaos;  and  not  until  then  do  you  begin  to  exclaim  in  rapture.  With 
dawning  appreciation  comes  growing  wonder,  and  positive  compre¬ 
hension  lies  always  just  beyond  reach. 

Romantic  Indian  legends  surround  the  canyon.  The  Indians  be¬ 
lieved  it  the  road  to  Heaven.  A  great  chief  mourned  the  death  of 
his  wife.  To  him  came  the  god  Ta-vwoats  and  offered  to  prove  that 
his  wife  was  in  a  happier  land  by  taking  him  there  to  look  upon  her 
happiness.  Ta-vwoats  then  made  a  trail  through  the  protecting 
mountains  and  led  the  chief  to  the  happy  land.  Thus  was  created 
the  canyon  gorge  of  the  Colorado.  On  their  return,  lest  the  un¬ 
worthy  should  find  this  happy  land,  Ta-vwoats  rolled  through  the 
trail  a  wild,  surging  river,  calling  into  existence  the  Colorado. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  adventures  in  the  history  of  American 
exploration  took  place  at  the  Grand  Canyon.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
the  Colorailo  and  its  tributaries  form  a  network  of  mighty  chasms 
which  few  had  ventured  even  to  enter.  Of  the  Grand  (’anyon,  deep¬ 
est  and  hugest  of  all,  tales  were  current  of  whirlpools,  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  underground  jiassages,  and  of  giant  falls  whose  roaring 
music  could  he  heard  on  distant  mountain  summits.  The  Indians 
feared  it.  The  hardiest  frontiersmen  dared  not  tempt  it.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  a  geologist  and  a  school-teacher,  a  one-armed  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  John  Wesley  Pow('ll,  aftei'W’ard  Director  of  the 
Cnited  .States  Geological  Survey,  to  dan*  and  to  aceomplish.  This 
was  in  1869,  and  Powell,  accompanied  by  nine  men  with  four 
boats,  succeeded  in  proving  that  there  were  no  whirlpools  that  were 
impassable  and  that  there  were  no  underground  passages  nor  cata- 


Copyright  by  Frod  Harvey. 

THE  CELEBRATED  JACOB’S  LADDER  0\  THE  BRIGHT  ANGEL  TRAIL. 

The  photograph  shows  bow  broad  and  safe  are  the  canyon  trails.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  descent. 


rhotogruph  by  LnitiMl  Stati'ti  ruroat  SorvK 


ON  THK  MKJIITY  Ul\  KlrS  BKINK. 


A  (iClKT  STHKTCH  HKTWKKN  TWO  1! AIMPS. 

"itliin  itu>  (Miiyoti  tile  rivor  is  (tossimI  l>y  ears  siis|H3iule(l  on  wire  cables,  aiul  also,  in  (iniel  reaches,  by  boats.  There  are  no 

bridges. 


Plioto^rai.h  by  K.  A.  I^the. 


THE  TROFOUND  ABYSS. 


PAX  A.MKKK  A  IX  THK  MAt.AZIXEi?. 
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racts.  lint  llif  trip  was  lia/.ardous  in  thn  «‘XM(*int'.  Tlu'  ailvon- 
tunn-s  faood  the  unknown  at  (‘very  bond,  daily,  sonuuiinos  sc'voral 
times  daily,  einbarkinfi  upon  swift  rapids  without  guessinjt  upon 
what  rocks  or  in  what  great  falls  they  might  terminatt'. 

Om*  (tf  the  most  vivid  and  effective  descriptions  of  the  (Irand  ('lui- 
yon  is  that  by  John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  poet,  and  author.  His 
great  lov<'  of  nature  led  him  to  devote  his  literary  talents  to  writing 
in  a  charming  and  popular  style  of  nature's  beauties.  In  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  Century  Magazine,  on  The  (Irand  Canyon,  he  wrote  in  part 
as  follows: 

lu  making  the  journey  to  the  great  .Southwest  Colorado.  New  .Me.xico,  Arizona — 
if  one  doe.s  not  know  his  ge.tlogy.  ho  is  pretty  sure  to  wish  he  did,  there  is  so  much 
geology  scattered  over  all  these  s  )Uthwx>stern  landscapes  crying  aloud  to  be  read. 
*  *  *  Not  being  able  to  read  it  at  all.  or  not  taking  any  interest  in  it,  is  like  going 
to  lloiue,  or  Egypt  or  Jerusalem,  knowing  nothing  of  the  history  of  those  lands. 

Erosion,  erosion  —one  sees  in  the  West  as  never  before  that  the  world  is  shaped  by 
(•rosion.  There  are  probably  few  or  no  landscapes  in  any  part  of  the  country  from 
which  thousands  of  feet  of  rocky  strata  have  not  been  removed  by  the  slow  action  of 
rain,  the  frost,  the  wind;  but  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  the  evidences  of  it  are  not 
patent.  In  the  East,  the  earth’s  wounds  are  virtually  all  healed,  but  in  the  West 
they  are  yet  raw  and  gaping,  if  not  bleeding.  Then  there  is  so  much  color  in  the 
western  land.scape.  so  many  of  the  warm  tints  of  life,  that  this  fact  seems  to  emphasize 
tlieir  iKiwness.  as  if  they  had  not  yet  had  time  to  pale  or  fade  to  an  ashen  gray,  under 
the  effectsof  times  as  have  otir  older  formations.  Indeed,  the  rocks  of  the  southwestern 
region  are  like  volumes  of  colored  plates:  not  until  the  books  are  opened  do  we  realize 
the  splendor  of  the  hues  they  hold. 

Hence  it  is  that  when  one  reaches  the  (Irand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  if  he  has  kept 
his  eyes  and  mind  open,  he  is  prepared  to  see  striking  and  tinusual  things.  But  he 
can  not  be  fully  prepared  for  just  what  he  does  see,  no  matter  how  many  pictures  of 
it  he  may  have  seen,  or  how  many  descriptions  of  it  he  may  have  read. 

*  *  *  Words  do  not  come  readily  to  one’s  lips,  or  gt'stures  to  one’s  body,  in  the 
presence  of  sttch  a  scene.  *  *  *  To  be  still  on  stich  an  occasion  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  to  feel  the  surge  of  solemn  anti  reverential  emotions  is  equally 
easy — ^is,  indeed,  almost  inevitable.  The  immensity  of  the  scene,  its  tranquillity, 
its  order,  its  strange,  new  beauty,  and  the  montimental  character  of  its  many  forms — 
all  these  tend  to  beget  in  the  beholder  an  attitude  of  silent  wonder  and  solemn 
admiration. 

Three  features  of  the  canyon  strike  one  at  once — ^its  unparalleled  magnitude,  its 
architectural  forms  and  suggestions,  and  its  opulence  of  color  effects — a  chasm  nearly 
a  mile  deep  and  from  10  to  20  miles  wide,  in  which  Niagara  would  be  only  as  a  picture 
tiixm  your  walls,  iu  which  the  jtjTamids,  would  appear  only  like  large  tents  and  in 
which  the  largest  building  upon  the  earth  would  dwindle  to  insignificant  proportions. 
There  are  amphitheaters  and  mighty  aisles  8  miles  long,  .8  or  4  miles  wide,  and  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  deep;  there  are  nxun-like  spaces  800  feet  high;  there  are  well- 
delined  alcoves  with  openings  a  mile  wide;  there  are  niches  (iOO  feet  high  overhung  by 
arched  lintels;  there  are  pinnacles  and  rude  statues  from  1(K)  to  200  feet  high.  Here 
1  am  running  at  once  into  references  to  the  architectural  features  and  suggestions  of 
the  canyon,  which  must  j>lay  a  prominent  pan  in  all  faithful  attempts  to  describe  it. 
There  are  huge,  truncated  towers,  vast,  horizontal  moldings;  there  are  the  semblance 
of  balustrades  on  the  summit  of  a  noble  fayade.  In  one  of  the  immense  halls  we  saw, 
on  an  elevated  platform,  the  outlines  of  three  enormous  chairs.  r)0  feet  or  more  high. 
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SUNSKT  FROM  PIMA 
"  IVak'  will  cofton  nnrt  clow,  walls  ilarkon,  omps  take  fire,  ami  trray-cff''' 


M  rlMA  Ft'INT,  QRaNI)  CANYON. 

crTtiy-s'^ spon.  lake  on  Itip  yleanrof  opalc-'icent  lakes.”  (Hamlin  (iarland.l 


It  is  at  fncia,  a  lilllo  city  of  x,(K)()  people,  that  llie  two  crealest  of  iiolivian  tin  mines  are  located,  l.a  Salvadora,  the  mine  owned  hy  Senor  I’atiho  and  which  con- 
trihntes  altout  25  j  er  cent  of  the  animal  total  output  of  tin  of  the  whole  country,  and  l,lalla"ua,  owned  and  ojierated  hv  the  Chilian  Compania  Kstafiifera  de 
IJalhiKua. 
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and  behind  and  above  them  llie  snKf;e>lion  of  three  more  eliairs  in  jiartial  ruin. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  optilence  of  arehitectiiral  and  monumental  forms  in  this  divine 
abyss  such  as  one  has  never  before  dreamed  of  seeinir  wroufilit  otit  by  the  blind  forces 
of  nature.  These  forces  have  here  foreshadowed  all  the  noblest  architt'clure  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  vast  carved  and  ornamental  masses  which  diversify  the  canyon 
have  been  fitly  named  temples,  as  Shiva's  temple,  a  mile  hifth,  carved  ottt  of  the 
red  carboniferous  limestone,  and  remarkably  symmetrical  in  its  outlines.  Near  it  is 
the  temple  of  Isis,  the  temple  of  Osiris,  the  Ibiddlia  temple,  the  Horns  temple,  and 
the  PvTamid  of  Cheops.  Farther  to  the  east  is  the  Diva  temple,  the  Brahma  temple, 
the  tetnjde  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  tomb  of  Odin.  Indeed,  everywhere  there  are  sug¬ 
gestions  of  temples  and  tombs,  pagodas  and  pjTamids,  on  a  scale  that  no  work  of 
htiman  hands  can  rival.  *  *  *  With  the  wealth  of  form  goes  a  wealth  of  color. 
Never,  I  vetiture  to. say,  were  reds  and  browns  anil  grays  anti  ■\ermilions  more  ajtpeal- 
ing  to  the  eye  thati  they  are  as  they  softly  glow  in  this  great  catiyon .  The  color  scheme 
runs  from  the  dark,  sombre  hue  of  the  gneiss  at  the  bottom,  ttp  throttgh  the  yellowish 
brown  of  the  Cainbriati  layers,  and  on  ttp  throttgh  seven  or  eight  broad  bands  of  vary¬ 
ing  tints  of  red  and  vermilion,  to  the  broad  yellowish-gray  at  the  top. 

*  *  *  The  geologists  are  agreed  that  the  canyon  is  only  of  yesterday  in  geologic 
time — the  middle  Tertiary — and  yet  behold  the  duration  of  that  yesterday  as  here 
revealed,  jtrobably  a  million  years  or  more.  We  can  no  tnore  form  any  conception 
of  such  time  than  we  can  of  the  size  of  the  siiti  or  of  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 

The  forces  that  did  all  this  vast  delving  atid  scttliduring — the  air,  the  rains,  the 
frost — are  as  active  now  as  they  ever  were;  but  their  actixity  is  a  kind  of  slttmbering 
that  rarely  makes  a  sign.  Only  at  long  intervals  is  the  silence  of  any  part  of  the 
profottnd  abyss  broken  by  the  fall  of  loosened  rocks  or  sliding  talus.  We  ourselves 
saw  where  a  httgh  splinter  of  rtx'k  had  recently  dropped  from  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
In  time  these  loosened  masses  disapjtear,  as  if  they  melted  like  ice. 

“The  Patifio  Tin  Mines,  Bolivia,”  is  tlu*  title  of  the  leailing  article 
in  the  Phigineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York)  for  Septeinher  !», 
1916,  eontrihuted  by  Benjamin  L.  Miller  and  Joseph  T.  Singewald,  jr. 
As  implied  by  the  title,  the  authors  deal  chietly  with  the  Patino 
properties  and  their  development,  and  since  these  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  most  advanced  phase  of  the  tin  mining  industr}*  in 
Bolivia  the  salient  features  of  the  account,  omitting  the  more  technical 
details,  are  reproduced  in  the  following  excerpts: 

The  history  of  mining  is  replete  with  stories  of  sjiectacular  discoveries  and  suddenly 
enriched  miners.  In  almost  every  country  one  finds  wealthy  families  whose  fortunes 
can  be  traced  back  to  some  remarkable  mines.  In  some  instances  these  fortunes  have 
been  acquired  through  good  luck  entirely,  but  in  most  cases  some  men  jiossessed 
greater  foresight  than  others  and  were  willing  to  stake  all  they  possessed  on  their 
beliefs.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  Simon  1.  I’atino,  the  tin  king  of  Bolivia.  From 
an  ordinary  day  laborer  in  the  mines  in  a  few  years  he  became  a  multimillionaire,  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Bolivia;  and  his  entire  fortune  is  due  to  his  conviction  that  tin  ore 
could  be  profitaVdy  mined  in  Bolivia. 

The  world  had  come  to  look  upon  tin  as  a  juoduct  in  which  Cornwall,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  adjoining  islands,  and  Australia  were  almost  the  .sole  sources  of  supiily, 
and  thus  the  tin  ore  encountered  in  Bolivian  silver  mines  was  ignored  and  discarded 
as  waste.  Patino,  however,  realized  the  jjossibilities  of  these  Bolivian  ores.  He 
secured  options  on  numerous  mines  and  old  dumjjs  rich  in  caasiterite  ore,  and  through 
persistence  was  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  cajiital  to  jirove  his  contention.  To  him 
Bolivia  owes  much,  as  tin  mining  now  occuiiies  first  jilace  in  the  mining  industry  of  the 
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UpiH'r:  I’arl  of  llio  mill  properly  aihl  re.siilenco  of  Seftor  Simon  I.  I’atiiio  at  Unoia.  Lower:  Homes 
llie  miners  who  work  the  1‘atifio  tin  mine.s  at  IJneia. 
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country,  followed  l>y  coj>j)i‘r,  hisiiuith,  and  silver;  :}(),324  tons  of  tin  liarilla,  carrying 
from  (iO  to  ()5  per  cent  Sn,  was  exi)orted  during  1915.  One  of  the  Patino  mines,  the 
Salvadora  at  Uncia,  contrilnited  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  according  to  figures 
at  hand,  and  continues  to  hold  the  record  as  llolivia’s  jjremier  tin  mine. 

Senor  Patino  has  not  only  enriched  him.self  through  his  profits  in  tin  mining,  Init  by 
his  sujiport  of  various  enterjirises  has  done  so  much  for  the  development  of  his  country 
that  he  well  deserves  the  gratitude  he  receives  from  the  Bolivians.  He  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Europe  in  recent  years,  leaving  his  mines  in  charge  of  Maximo  Nava, 
who  unquestionably  is  one  of  the  ablest  mining  men  that  Bolivia  has  produced. 
Patino’s  principal  mines  are  located  at  I’ncia  and  llnamini. 

l.a  Salvadora  and  Llallagua.  the  two  greatest  tin  mines  of  Bolivia,  are  located  in  the 
same  mountain,  42  miles  southeast  of  Machacamarca,  a  station  on  the  Antofagasta- 
I.a  Pay.  Railway,  a  short  distance  south  of  Oruro.  Patino  owns  l.a  Salvadora,  while 
I.lallagua  is  owned  by  Chilean  cajiital  operated  under  the  name  of  Comjiania  Estafii- 
fera  de  Llallagua.  Patino  had  built  a  railroad  from  Machacamarca  to  kilometer  40 
(Punta  de  Rieles)  and  had  the  roadbed  graded  several  kilometers  farther  toward 
I'ncia,  when  the  Enro])ean  war  dejwessed  the  tin  market  and  temporarily  halted  the 
work.  It  will  no  doubt  be  comi)leted  before  very  long.  The  railroad  passes  through 
Iluanuni,  the  other  imjmrtant  tin-mining  district  controlled  by  Patino. 

.\t  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  ])assengers  are  taken  by  stage  to  Uncia,  a  distance 
of  18  miles,  over  rough  roads  thnnigh  a  very  hilly  country.  It  requires  live  hours  for 
the  trip  and  coats  12  bolivianos  a  ])as8enger  ($3.00).  Supplies  for  the  town  of  Uncia, 
which  has  a  i)o])ulation  of  about  8.000  peo])le,  are  mainly  brought  from  the  railroad  by 
llamas.  The  country  itself  is  arid  and  treeless  and  i)roduce8  little.  Fortunately,  the 
scant,  coarse  grass  is  sutRcient  for  the  llamas  and  alpacas,  the  two  animals  on  which  the 
country  is  de])endent  for  fuel,  wool,  meat,  and  transportation. 

'I'he  hill  from  which  almost  one-half  of  Bolivia’s  annual  production  is  obtained  is 
composed  of  a  central  mass  of  porphyritic  rhyolite,  which  has  been  intruded  through  a 
thick  series  of  slates  and  shaly  sandstones,  in  most  places  decidedly  carbonaceous  and 
dark  in  color,  but  near  the  town  of  Uncia  there  is  considerable  red  shale.  No  fossils 
were  hnind  in  these  sedimentary  rocks,  but  they  belong  to  the  great  series  of  shales  so 
prominently  develoj)ed  in  the  Eastern  Cordillera  and  generally  believed  to  be  of 
Devonian  age.  In  view  of  our  discovery  of  widespread  Tertiary  shales  in  the  vicinity 
of  Potosi  it  seems  probable  that  the  I’ncia  shales  may  also  be  found  to  be  of  much  more 
recent  age,  and  it  is  hoped  that  fossils  may  be  found.  The  shales  outcrop  on  the  lower 
flanks  of  the  mountain.  *  *  * 

Throughout  the  mountain  there  are  numerous  veins,  the  most  im])orlant  of  which 
have  received  names.  *  *  *  In  the  I.lallagtia  about  15  veins  have  been  found,  of 
which  the  Reggis,  Blanca,  and  8an  Jose  are  the  most  important.  In  general  the  veins 
have  ajjproximately  parallel  strikes,  about  N.  30°  E.,  with  steep  dij>s  to  the  northwest 
or  southeast.  Several  of  the  southeasterly  dipjiing  veins  of  the  Salvador  mine  ])ass 
into  the  ground  owned  by  the  Llallagua'company,  while  some  of  the  northwesterly 
dij)j)ing  veins  of  the  latter  couqjany  enter  the  grotind  owned  by  Patiiio.  Difliculties 
between  the  two  companies  have  been  adjusted  and  they  are  now  cooj)eraling  in  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  that  will  drain  both  jwoperties. 

The  veins  are  extremely  variable  in  width.  AVithin  a  few  yards  a  vein  may  be  found 
to  widen  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  and  perhaps  entirely  di.saj)pear  a  few  yards 
beyond.  Naturally,  stoj)ing  is  confined  to  the  wider  j)ortions  of  the  veins  only. 

The  veins  are  in  part  true  fissure  fillings  and  in  part  the  cemented  fragments  of 
breccia  along  fracture  zones.  The  principal  ore  mineral  is  cas.siterite  of  very  dark 
color,  practically  black.  In  the  true  veins  it  is  fine  grained  and  compact,  but  in  the 
breccia  there  are  numerous  open  cavities,  or  vugs,  lined  with  cassiterite  crystals.  In 
places  the  cassiterite  crystals  in  the  vugs  have  been  formed  on  (piartz  crystals  pre- 
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THE  PATINO  TIN  MINES  AT  UNCIA. 

Upper;  The  Uneia  concentratinR  mill.  Lower:  Mine  and  mill  superintendents  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Socavon  I’atiilo,  the  (treat  tunnel  wliiehcuts  the  ore  veins,  7,312  feet  long,  and  runs  into  the  moun¬ 
tain  at  an  elevation  of  14,440  feet  above  sea  level. 


ENTRANCE  OF  SALVADORA  TIN  MINE,  UNCIA,  BOLIVIA. 

It  is  pay  day  at  the  mine,  lienee  the  crowd  of  miners  and  venders  shown  in  the  picture. 
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THE  LINCOLN  STATUE  AT  UODC.ENVILLE,  KY.,  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Mrs.  Wilson,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  placing  a  memorial  wreath  on  the  statue. 
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viously  formed.  Some  of  tlie  eassiterite  ore  crumbles  very  readily,  almost  making  a 
powder  when  broken . 

Considerable  bismutliinite  occurs  in  the  ore,  but  as  yet  no  attention  has  been  given 
it.  While  the  bismuth  content  is  not  as  great  as  one  may  think  from  a  casual  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  ore,  due  to  the  thin-bladed  crystals  of  the  bi.smuthinitc  determining  the 
place  where  the  ore  breaks,  and  consequently  showing  prominently  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  ore  fragments,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  .«ome  pic'ces  of  rich  bismuth  ore  could 
be  sorted  out  by  hand  with  profit. 

Wolframite  and  scheelite  are  present,  but  until  recently  no  efforts  were  made  to 
separate  them  from  the  c'as.siterite.  In  March,  1910,  the  first  .shipment  of  tungsten 
concentrates  was  made.  It  assayed  50  per  cent  tungstic  acid,  and  the  company  was 
at  that  time  obtaining  500  pounds  a  day.  A  little  native  copper  and  some  chalco- 
pyrite  have  been  found,  but  not  in  economic  quantities. 

Pyrite  is  almost  the  sole  gangue  mineral,  with  .small  amounts  of  marcasite,  arseno- 
pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  quartz,  siderite,  and  aragonite.  Most  of  the  quartz  is  in  the  vugs. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  where  the  veins  have  now  been  almost  worked  out, 
there  was  considerable  oxidized  ore  (pacos),  of  porous  character  and  staincnl  with 
limonite.  Some  jiockets  of  unusually  rich  tin  were  encountered  in  these  early  work 
ings  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  in  general  the  veins  in  the  oxidized  zone  carry  just 
about  the  same  values  as  in  the  sulphide  portion.  In  weight  the  pacos  ores  are  richer,- 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  gangue  materials  by  oxidation  and  solution. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  article  deals  with  the  various  methods 
adopted  in  mining  the  ore,  tlie  placer  tin  workings  of  the  imeia 
district,  the  geology  of  Mount  Posotpioni,  where  the  main  workings 
of  the  Huanuni  section  are  to  he  found,  and  many  other  details  of 
interest  to  the  mining  engineer  and  to  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  tin-mining  industry. 

A  National  Shrine,  in  tlie  current  number  of  the  Siianish  edition 
of  the  Buei.etin,  is  a  short  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  and  of  its  work  in  erecting  a  iiermanent  memorial 
to  the  great  President  at  the  jdace  of  his  birth.  The  following  is  the 
English  version  of  the  article: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  emancipator  of  the  slaves  and  President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  was  born  in  tlie  State  of  Kentucky,  February 
12,  1809.  The  place  of  his  birtli  was  an  humble  cabin  made  of  logs.  In  1816  his 
parents  moved  from  Kentucky  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  young  Lincoln,  as  he  grew 
up,  became  in  time  a  laborer  on  the  river  boats  pl>-ing  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis-sippi 
Rivers,  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  mill  at  New  Salem,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  post¬ 
master  at  New  Salem.  While  in  this  latter  employment  he  began  to  .study  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1836  at  Springfield,  the  i-apital  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Spring- 
field  thereafter  remained  his  home  until  he  became  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  outspoken 
antislavery  views.  In  1858  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  two  years  later  one  of  his  opponents  for  the 
Presidency.  Lincoln  was  defeated  for  the  Senate  and  Douglas  elected.  In  1860 
Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Party  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  Party,  on  account  of  the  slavery  issue,  was  split  into  two 
parts.  The  northern  wing  of  the  party  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  the  south¬ 
ern  wing  John  C.  llreckinridge,  of  Kentucky.  In  the  three-cornered  contest — or, 
rather,  four-cornered,  for  there  was  a  fourth  candidate,  Bell— Lincoln  was  elected, 
and  became  President  on  March  4, 18()1 .  Almost  immediately  the  ( 'ivil  War  began. 
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THE  HUT  WHERE  LINCOLN  WAS  HOIlN. 


This  cabin,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  President  I.incoin,  has  been  preserved  and  inclosed  in  a  marble  memorial  temple.  The  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  cabin,  site, 
and  the  building  of  the  memorial  was  raised  by  popular  subscription.  Many  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  undoubtedly  visit  this  home  of  Lincoln  and  see 
the  “lit tie  hut  which  was  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  great  sons  of  men.” 
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In  (he  popular  iiiiiid  President  Lincoln  was  known  as  the  “rail 
splitter” — that  is,  one  who  wrought  out  from  the  rough  logs  the  rails 
t)r  ])ales  with  which  the  rude  fences  of  that  time  were  constructed. 
\o  douht  he  was  a  rail  splitter,  for  he  and  his  father  in  Indiana  were 
pioneers,  and  all  ])ioneers  were  in  a  way  rail  splitters. 

In  1909,  the  year  of  tlie  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln’s 
birth,  an  organization  know'n  as  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  permanent  memorial  at  the  place 
of  his  birth  in  Kentucky.  Funds  were  collected,  the  land  and  the 
humble  log  cabin  purchased,  around  which  it  was  proposed  to  build 
a  beautiful  marble  temple,  making  of  the  whole  a  worthy  memorial 
to  the  great  emancipator,  .\dditional  funds  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
memorial  were  set  asi<le.  In  1909  the  corner  stone  of  the  temple  was 
laid  by  President  Roosevelt.  In  1911  the  building  was  dedicated  by 
President  d'aft,  ami  on  September  16,  1916,  it  was  accepted  by 
President  Wilson  in  behalf  of  the  Ihnted  States. 

The  following  extract  is  from  President  Roosevelt’s  address  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone: 

This  rail  splitter,  this  hoy  who  passed  his  uiifrainly  youth  in  the  dire  poverty  of  tlio 
poore.st  of  the  frontier  folk,  whose  rise  was  by  weary  and  painful  labor,  lived  to  lead 
Ids  peoj)le  throuffh  the  burning  flames  of  a  struggle  from  whieh  the  Xation  emerged, 
{)uritied  as  by  fire,  horn  anew  to  a  loftier  life.  After  long  years  of  iron  effort,  and  of 
failure  that  came  more  often  than  victory,  he  at  last  ro.se  to  the  leader.sldp  of  the 
Republic,  at  the  moment  when  that  leadership  had  become  the  .stupendous  world 
task  of  the  time,  lie  grew  to  know  greatness,  but  never  ea.se.  Success  came  to  him, 
but  never  happiness,  .save  that  which  springs  from  doing  well  a  ])ainful  and  vital  task. 
Power  was  his,  but  not  pleasure.  The  furrows  deepened  on  his  brow,  but  his  eyes 
were  undimmed  by  either  hate  or  fear.  Ilis  gaunt  .shoulders  were  bowed,  but  Ids  steel 
thews  never  faltered  as  he  bore  for  a  burden  the  destinies  of  his  people.  His  great  and 
tender  heart  shrank  from  giving  pain;  and  the  task  allotted  to  him  was  to  pour  out 
like  water  the  lifeblood  of  the  young  men,  and  to  feel  in  his  everj’  fiber  fhe  sorrow  of 
the  women.  Disaster  saddened  but  never  dismayed  him.  As  the  red  years  of  war 
went  by  they  found  him  ever  doing  his  duty  in  the  present,  ever  facing  the  future  with 
fearless  front,  high  of  heart  and  dauntless  of  soul.  Unbroken  by  hatred,  unshaken  by 
.scorn,  he  worked  and  suffered  for  the  peo])le.  Triumph  was  his  at  the  la.st,  and  barely 
had  he  tasted  it  before  murder  found  him,  and  the  kindly,  patient,  fearless  eyes  were 
closed  forever. 

I’rcsidciit  Wilson  in  iicccpting  the  deed  to  the  pntjterty  to  the 
Xiition  said: 

This  little  hut  was  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  great  sons  of  men,  a  man  of  singu¬ 
lar,  delightful,  vital  genius,  who  presently  emerged  upon  the  great  stage  of  the 
Nation’s  history,  gaunt,  .shy,  ungainly,  but  dominant  and  majestic,  a  natural  ruler 
of  men.  *  *  ‘  * 

Whatever  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  .stock  from  which  he  s])rang,  its  men;  vigor 
and  soundne.ss  d()  not  ex]>lain  where  this  man  got  his  great  heart  that  .seemed  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  mankind  in  its  catholic  and  benignant  sympathy,  the  mind  that  sat 
enthroiK'd  behind  those  brooding,  melancholy  eyes,  whose  vision  swept  many  a 
hori/.on  which  those  about  him  dreamed  not  of — -that  mind  that  com])rehended  what 
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PEDIOATOKY  CEKEMONIES  OF  THE  LINCOLN  MEMOKIAL  AT  llODGENVILLE,  KV. 


Tin's  memorial  contains  the  hnt  where  President  Lincoln  was  born,  and  was  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  on  September  4. 1916. 
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it  had  iipvc'r  soon  and  undorstood  the  language  of  affairs  with  the  ready  ease  of  one 
to  the  manner  horn;  or  that  nature  which  seemed  in  its  varied  richness  to  be  the 
familiar  of  men  of  every  way  of  life.  *  *  * 

In  the  case  of  a  man— I  would  rather  say  of  a  spirit-  -like  Lincoln,  the  (piestion 
where  he  was  is  of  little  signiticance,  but  it  is  always  what  he  was  that  really  arrests 
our  thought  and  takes  hold  of  our  imagination.  It  is  the  sjurit  always  that  is 
sovi'reign.  *  *  * 

There  is  a  very  holy  and  terrible  isolation  for  the  conscience  of  every  man  who 
seeks  to  read  the  destiny  in  affairs  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  for  a  nation  as  well 
as  for  individuals.  That  ])rivaey  no  man  can  intrude  uju)!!.  That  lonely  search  of 
the  spirit  for  the  right  ])erhai)s  no  man  can  a.S!<ist.  This  .strange  child  of  the  cabin 
kept  company  with  invi.sible  things,  was  born  into  no  intimacy  but  that  of  its  own 
silently  assembling  and  dei)loying  thoughts.  *  *  * 

'I'he  only  stuff  that  can  retain  the  life-giving  heal  is  the  stuff  of  living  hearts.  And 
the  hopes  of  mankind  can  not  be  kei>t  alive  by  words  merely,  by  constitutions  and 
doctrines  of  right  and  codes  of  liberty.  The  object  of  democracy  is  to  transmute 
the.se  into  the  life  and  action  of  society,  the  self-denial  and  self-sa(;rilice  of  heroic 
men  and  women  willing  to  make  their  lives  an  embodiment  of  right  and  service  and 
enlightened  j)urpose.  *  *  * 

'Phe  commands  of  democracy  are  as  imperative  as  its  juivileges  and  opinutunities 
are  wide  and  generous.  Its  compul.sion  is  upon  us.  It  will  be  great,  and  lift  a  great 
light  for  the  guidance  of  the  nations  only  if  we  are  great  and  i-arry  that  tight  high  for 
the  guidance  of  our  t)wn  feet.  We  are  not  worthy  to  stand  here  unle.ss  we  ourselves 
b(^  in  d(>ed  and  in  truth  rc'al  democrats  and  servants  of  mankind,  reaily  to  give  our 
v(u\v  lives  for  the  frei'dom  and  justice  and  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  great  Nation 
which  .shelters  and  nurtures  us. 

Aiiotliof  Lincoln  inoinoriul  is  a  still  more  iinposintj  temple,  nearly 
200  feet  lon<r  by  100  feet  wide,  risino;  on  the  hanks  of  the  l\>toinae  at 
Washington.  The  marhle  blocks  of  the  exterior  are  said  to  he  the 
largest  ever  employed  in  any  tpiantity  on  a  pnhlie  hnilding.  'I'he 
steps  extend  400  feet  from  the  ediliee  and  the  retaining  wall  is  1S7 
by  ;127  feet  -dimensions  whieli  may  give  some  idea  of  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  monnment.  All  of  tlie  exterior  columns  in  the  Doric 
colonnade  have  now  been  completed  and  half  of  those  in  the  interior 
have  been  plac(*d.  'I'he  structure  will  he  (inished,  it  is  now  announced 
t(»  our  gratilication,  in  finne,  1017,  a  year  ahead  t>f  time.  Ih>tli 
memorials  will  he  national  shrines.  'I'he  interior  of  one  speaks  of 
Lincoln’s  origin.  'I'he  interior  of  tlie  other  will  speak  of  his  life. 
It  will  contain  the  statue  by  Daniel  ('hest(‘r  French.  On  the  walls 
are  to  he  engraved  the  (Jettyshurg  spi'ech  and  the  second  inaugural 
addn'ss,  and  mural  decorations  are  to  typify  some  of  Lincoln’s 
inspired  words. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  SEPT.  30,  1916.' 


Title. 


Dale.  .\iithor. 


.\R<iKNTI.NA. 


Kesillls  ()[  operal  i(Hi  of  .Vt'iariaii  I’leiltle  law . 

IIK.AZII.. 


Iltlli. 

.  ..  .Inly  2ii  \V.  Henry  Kolierlsoii.  eonsiil 
(!eiieral,  liiieiios  .Mres. 


Semiaiimial  report  on  (■otiiinerce  of  Santos . \nt;.  2 

l.ist  of  dealers  and  firms  in  Santos . \nK.  •'$ 

Imports  of  earlrid(!e.s  and  shells  11I14  l.'> . \nt:.  S 

niILK. 

Study  of  potential  hydroelwtrie  sites  in  Chile .  July  is 

Increase  in  customs  revennes,  first  six  months  of  Kiln .  July 

Restriction  of  train  service  due  to  shorlaKe  of  coal . Vnt:.  1 

I’nrchase  of  mining;  properties  hy  .American  company .  .Ant:,  in 

lOST.A  RK  .A. 

New  district  to  he  opened  hy  canalizal  ion  of  .Allant  ic  coast . Ant;.  1 

( l  lt.A. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  KH.A . Inly  la 

New  Cnhan  siitjar  centrals . Ant;. 

Const  ruction  work .  Sept,  l.'i 

DOMIXIt  AN  RKI't  in.ic. 


Carl  K.  Deichman,  consul, 
Santos. 

1)0. 

.A.  1..  M.  (iollschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
A’alparai.so. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  Donaldson,  consul,  Tort 
l.imon. 


r.  Merrill  (irillith,  consul, 
Santiago. 

Henry  .M.  AA  olcoll,  vice  con¬ 
sul.'  Hahana. 

R.  M.  Rartleman,  consul, 
Cienfnegos. 


New  transiiorlalion  line  hetween  Santo  Domingo  and  I’orlo  Rico.  .Ang.  .A 

Comparative  statement  of  declared  exports  from  .Santo  Domingo.  Sept .  1 
Sugar  crop  in  .Santo  Domingo  consular  district .  Sejjl.  7 


KCCApoi:. 

Kcuador  market  for  June.  Ktlll . 


(.'a -ao  ilisease  in  Kcuador . 

Kcuador  market  for  July.  Ktlii. 
Railway  improvement.s  in  K.tlil 


(iUATKMAl.A. 

Tahle  waters  in  tluatemala.  ImportsdiU'ing  1!)I2  Kill.. 
Coinineri  e  of  tiiialemala,  KJI.A;  .second  ;e<  lion . 

IIONUURAS. 

Hide  shipments  In  CnitiHl  States . 


Resumption  of  hanana  shipments  from  I ’iierto  Cories . 

Regarding  shipments  to  Honduras  “cash  against  din  uinenis".. . 
.Agrii'ultiiral  ex|M-rimental.slal  ion  estahlislusl  near  Tegui  igalpa. . 

New  industry  for  Honduras  (concession  to  disi  ill  ah  oliol  from 
hananas). 

Census  taking . 


Julv  2.'. 
•Aug.  >) 


.Aug.  1 
.Aug.  21 


-Aug.  2 

■Aug.  7 
.Aug.  t) 
.Aug.  l.A 

.Aug.  22  ! 

...do.. 


Translation  ofdisreeof  June2s,  Ktlti,  regarding  payment  of  taxes.  July  21 


Market  for  soaii . 

-Monetary  situation  in  A'era  Cruz  consular  district . 
Market  for  handkerchiefs . 


.Aug.  14 
■Aug.  22 
.Aug.  :tl 


I  arl  M.  J.  A’on  Xielinski,  vice 
consul,  Santo  Domingo, 
Do. 

Do. 


Frederic  AA'.  ( hiding,  consul 
general.  Ciiavaipiil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Stuart  l.uplon,  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  (lualeniala. 

Do. 


AA'aller  K.  Hoyle  consul, 
I ’iierlo  Cortes. 

Do. 

1)0. 

!•;.  M.  I.awlon,  consul, 
■fegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 


AVm.  \A‘.  Canada, 
A'era  Cruz. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


consul, 


■  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  hv  the  consular  oHicers  in  Katin  .America, 
hut  merely  those  tha  tare  .supplieil  to  the  Ran  .American  K'nion  as  likel,y  to  bo  of  service  to  this  organizat  ton. 
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Reports  receired  up  to  September  .{0,  (’ontiniicd. 


Title.  Date. 

NICAR,\GU.\. 

1916. 

Coflee  export.s,  January  to  June,  1910 .  July  29 

Construction  work .  Auk.  1 

Ditficulties  arising  from  incomplete  (IcK'umentation  of  exports. . .  .\ug.  21 
Tariff  notes . \tig.  21 

P.AN.XMA. 

New  .school  building  in  Colon . \ttg.  2 

New  municipal  building  in  Colon . Vug.  9 

New  line  between  New  Orleans  and  Colon .  Vug.  l.V 

I’ropo.sed  restimption  of  steamshi])  service  from  Coloti . Vttg.  26 

Panama  coaling  station  at  Cristobal .  .Vttg.  31 

Improvementsin  Colon-Cristobal . '  Sept.  12 

PARAGUAY. 

Commercial  treaty  signed  by  Paragtiayand  .Argentina .  July  10 

Kaolin  deposits .  July  11 

PERU. 

Increased  customs  reventtes  for  first  six  months  of  1916 . Itily  29 

URUGUAY. 

Consular  freight  list  for  Urttgtiay .  .Vfay  26 

Patents,  trade-marks,  and  cojtyi  i  'bts . I  idy  21 

VEN’EZUEI.A. 

Flour  market  at  Maracaibo . Iitly  31 

Vnnital  report  on  commerce  and  industries.  191.V;  lirsi  sc  tioti . Vug.  31 


.Viitbor. 


John  .V.  Cainon.  consul, 
Coriente. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Julius  D.  Dreher,  cotisul, 
Colon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley, 
consul,  .Vsuncion. 

Do. 


William  W.  Handley,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Callao-Lima. 


Herman  L.  Spabr,  consul, 
Montevideo. 

Do. 


G.  K.  Donald,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

Do. 


Photo  by  The  Photo  Shop.  Panama. 


INAVGURATION  OF  THK  PRESIDENT  OF  PANAMA. 


Senor  Don  Kamon  M.  Valdos  was  inauKuratPil  as  President  of  Panama  at  2  p.  m.,  Optol)er  1.  IfllOy^he  eereinony  took  i)laee  at  the  National  Theater,  and  was  witnesst'd  l)y  the 
(liplomatie  eorps.  Cen.  Kdwards  and  staff,  and  i)rorainent  tiovernment  oflieials.  In  the  i)icture  the  new  President  is  sliown  wearing  the  presidential  sash,  the  insignia  of  oiliet'. 
To  his  left  is  Dr.  Kii.sel)io  A.  Morales,  former  minister  to  the  I'nited  .states  and  now  .secretary  of  government  and  justice  in  Senor  X'aldcs's  cabinet.  On  Dr.  .Morales’s  left  is  the 
retiring  President,  .s^enor  Dr.  Uelisario  Porras,  who  returns  to  the  I’nited  States  as  minister  of  Panama. 


Photo  by  Janrt  M.  CurnminKH. 


CELEBRATING  THE  CENTENARY  OF  ARGENTINE  INDEPENDENCE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 


The  .^r(!onlin<•  Declaration  of  In(ler)en<lenpe  was  siKnod  by  its  framers  in  the  eity  of  Tucuman  on  July  9,  ISIO.  Tlie  one  liundredtli  anniversary  of  the  event  was  llie 
occasion  of  an  elatwrate  ami  enllmsiaslic  celcljration  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  llie  atjovc  picture  shows  a  small  part  of  the  treat  i)ro<-ession.  in  which  many  militarv  and 
civjc  ortanizalions  iiarticipatcd. 


RECEPTION  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  LEGATION,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

On  the  .\merican  national  holiday,  the  United  States  minister  to  Venezuela,  lion.  Preston  McGoodwin,  held  at  theleftation  in  Caracas  a  reception  to  the  memhers  of  the  diplomatic 

corps,  their  families,  and  many  prominent  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  capital. 


Photo  by  Undorwooii  A  Underwood. 

MONUMKNT  TO  CEKV'ANTKS,  TIIK  CIKE.VT  SP.WISII  .\UTHOU,  HKUKNTI-Y  UNVEILED 
IN  (iOLUEN  GATE  I’AIIK,  SAN  FHANUISUO. 

Two  |)iil)li?-.si)iriltvl  oitizons,  Mo.ssrs,  Moleni  and  Uelirian.  of  San  Krancisco.  donali'd  to  tho  cily  lids 
iM'aiilifiil  and  iinnsiial  moniinu'iit  in  inoinory  of  the  frealor  of  Don  Qnixotf  and  other  works. 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Edisoa  Company. 


THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  NIGHT. 


Courtesy  of  La  Ilu8tract6D  Argentina. 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  CERVANTES  CENTENARY  IN  BE  ENOS  AIRES.  ARGENTINA. 

InterestiriK  photograph  .showinR  a  taWcau  hy  sliidciits  of  the  Normal  School  for  Teachers  of  Buenos 
Aires,  picturinc  the  women  of  “Quixote.”  as  follows:  Don  Quixote’s  housekeeper,  I.a  Sohrina,  Dul- 
cinca.  Marcela,  Dorotca,  Luscimla,  Zoraida,  Altisidora  y  Teresa  I’anza. 


ffj' 
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Photo  by  Colomii 


A  Co.,  Habana. 


VIE\WOF  HABANA,  CUBA. 


Courtesy  of  Architecture  and  Building. 

THE_1'ERKY  .MEMORIAL  .MO.N'UMENT,  PUT-IN-BAY,  OHIO. 

The  IVrry  Memorial  Monument  has  been  erected  at  Pul-in-Bay,  Ohio,  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  I.ake  Erie,  in 
which  the -Vmerican  commander,  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  won  a  decisive  naval  victory  over  the  British 
licet  under  the  command  of  Commo<lore  Robert  II.  Barclay,  September  10,1813.  The  pranite  shaft,  which  is  the 
central  feature  of  the  monument,  towers  320  feet  above  Lake  Erie  and  is  crowned  by  a  preat  bronze  lantern, 
modeled  after  a  Greek  altar  lamp,  about  30_feet  high  and  elaborately  designed. 


Courtesy  of  Popular  Mechanics. 

THE  BASKET  MAST  OF  THE  FIRE-CONTROL  SQUAB. 

Tho  tall  wire  turrets  are  an  important  development  in  the  latest  battleship  construction.  The  mast  is 
designed  to  stand  up  against  persistent  attack.  The  squad  in  the  mast  perform  highly  important  work 
in  range  finding  and  fire  control. 


task  has  been  civen  to  Miss  Densraore,  who  has  acquired  Rreat  musical  k 
music.  Miss  Densmore  has  visited  the  places  where  the  ahorittines  live,  am 
Ute,  Mandan,  Ventrudos  or  C.ros  Ventres  Tribes.  Two  volumes’  prepare 
treating  of  her  studies  of  the  Sioux  music  is  al)out  to  be  pu1)iished.  The  e 
phonograph,  which  will  later  he  adapted  by  Miss  Densraore  for  the  piano. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Argontiiu*  Republic  during 
the  first  half  of  1916  amounted  to  351,023,818  gohl  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  S0.9647),  made  up  of  imports,  104,966,451  gold  pesos,  and 
exports,  246,057,367  gold  pesos.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  Republic  for  this  period  amounted  to  141,090,916  gold  pesos,  the 
second  highest  figure  ever  reached.  Imports  for  the  first  half  of 
1915  showed  an  increase  of  4,838,541  gold  pesos  over  those  for  the 
same  period  in  1914,  while  the  exports  showed  a  decrease  of  84,428,462 
gold  pesos.  Live  stock,  textile  and  agricidtural  j)roducts,  combus¬ 
tibles,  and  manufactured  articles  were  the  principal  imports  that 
increased  over  those  of  the  six  months’  period  in  1915,  while  the 

exports  only  increased  in  cattle,  forest  and  mining  ])roclucts. - The 

lii-st  SOl'fll  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  HYGIENE,  MICRO¬ 
BIOLOGY,  AND  PATHOLOGY  held  its  sessions  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  C’ongress  of  Medicine,  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires 
September  17-24.  Many  important  topics,  such  as  cancer,  leprosy, 
etc.,  were  assigned  and  discussed  by  the  most  eminent  authori¬ 
ties. - On  July  18  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  HOSPITAL  was  laid 

at  La  Rioja.  The  hospital  is  to  be  called  the  Hospital  Regional 
Andino  and  is  to  cost  446,173  pesos  national  cuiTency,  according  to 
the  contract. —  By  an  Executive  decree  of  July  26  the  Walker  Con¬ 
struction  Co.  of  Buenos  Aires  is  authorized  to  resume  work  at  once 
on  the  PORT  WORKS  of  the  national  capital.  The  decree  limits 
the  amount  to  be  expended  on  the  works  at  not  less  than  100,000 
gold  pesos  per  month. - Arrangements  have  been  completed  be¬ 

tween  the  United  Press  of  the  United  States  and  La  Nacion,  an 
important  daily  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  the  INTERCHANGE  OF 

NEWS  between  North  and  South  America. - A  factory  with  a 

capacity  for  reducing  to  pulp  90  tons  of  dyewood  per  24  houi-s  has 
b(*en  constructed  in  Santa  Fe  to  manufactun*  DYES  by  a  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  an  Argentine  chemist.  ^Vll  machinery  so  far  installed  was  mad(‘ 

in  xVrgentina. - The  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  Rural  Society  has 

recently  received  from  the  Government  authorities  of  Chaco  a  fine 
assortment  of  native  woods  for  exhibit  and  gives  some  interesting 
figures  on  tbe  development  of  the  WOOD  INDL'STRY"  in  Argentina. 
During  1915,  100,213  metric  tons  of  quebracho  extract  were  exported, 
worth  15,873,372  pesos,  showing  an  increase  in  value  of  more  than 
10,000,000  pesos  over  1914.  Other  forest  products  exported  in  1915 
were  valued  at  4,000,000  p(>sos,  3,000,000  pesos  of  which  were  for 
quebracho  logs.  In  his  last  message'  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Santiago  del  Estero  states  there  are  137  sawmills  in  tlie  Province, 
employing  15,000  laborers,  and  outstanding  contracts  for  supplying 
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1 ,()()(),()()()  tons  of  wotxl  to  tlu'  railways,  worth  nioro  than  10,000,000 
posos.  During  1915  the  coal  ami  wood  output  of  this  Province  sold 

for  6,055,011  posos. - The  exports  of  PEHUVLS  in  metric  tons 

(metric  ton  =  2,204.6  pounds)  for  the  first  half  of  1916  were:  Wheat, 
1,600,000;  corn,  1,050,000;  linseed,  400,000;  oats,  450,000.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  same  period  in  1915,  wheat  exports  decreased  40  per  cent 
hut  increased  85  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1914;  corn 
decreased  40  per  cent  over  1915  and  28  per  cent  over  1914;  oats  de¬ 
creased  10  per  cent  over  1915  ami  increased  30  per  cent  over  1914; 
linseed  decreased  slightly  over  1915  and  increased  40  per  cent  over 

1914. - Important  deposits  of  ALUMINUM  SULPHATE,  used 

extensively  for  purifying  water,  have  been  discovered  at  Posadas, 
Territory  of  Misiones,  and  a  plant  will  shortly  be  located  there  for 

the  manufacture  of  the  chemical. - The  collections  through  the 

Cl^STOMIlOUSES  of  the  Argentine  Government  for  the  limt  six 
months’  period  in  1916  aggregated  62,515,627  pesos  national  cur¬ 
rency,  against  54,834,953  pesos  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 

- A  recent  Executive  decree  approves  the  plans  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  State  Railways  for  extending  the  GEXTRAL  XORTE  RAIL¬ 
WAY  to  connect  with  the  La  Quiaca-Tupiza  line  of  Bolivia.  The 
sum  of  70,916.33  pesos  national  currency  is  allowed  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  478  meters  of  track  and  for  one-half  of  the  cost  of  building 

a  stone  bridge  across  La  Quiaca  Riv^er. - An  Executive*  decree  of 

August  1  grants  certain  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Territories  of 
('baco  and  Formosa  for  the  establishment  of  two  INDIAN  (X)L()- 
NIES.  The  Government  will  furnish  .seed  and  farm  implements  and 
encourage  the  colonists  in  agricultural  ])ursuits. - Work  on  con¬ 

struction  of  the  new  NATIONAL  (X)LLEGE  of  Buenos  Aires  is 
nearing  comjdetion,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  part  facing  Bolivar 
Street  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1916.  The  total  cost  of  the 

new  building  will  apjiroximate  2,500,000  pesos. - The  Department 

of  Agriculture  has  published  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  90  pages  on 
the  cultivation  of  PINEAPPLES  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones,  where 
the  area  of  the  fruit  under  cultivation  is  rapiilly  increasing. - Ac¬ 

cording  to  recent  statistics  of  the  De])artment  of  Agriculture,  the 
MLTUAL  AND  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULIT  RAL  SOCIE¬ 
TIES  of  the  Argentine  Republic  increased  from  35  in  1914,  with  a 
cash  capital  of  5,079,177  pesos,  to  39  in  1915,  with  a  corresponding 
capital  increase,  and  the  number  of  members  from  19,531  in  1914  to 
22,351  in  1915.  While  the  increase  in  number  of  soeieties  in  1915 
has  been  small,  the  membership  has  increased  by  2,820  members  and 
the  cash  capital  by  more  than  1,000,000  pesos.  According  to  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  month  of  June,  1916,  the  operation  of  the  agrarian 
loan  law  has  been  most  successful,  there  having  been  1,122  contracts 
recorded  for  that  month  for  a  total  sum  of  11,495,093  pesos,  of  which 
5,443,442  pesos  were  for  agriculture,  5,364,991  pesos  for  cattle  raising. 
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and  686,660  pesos  for  farm  macliinery.  These  loans  were  widely 
distributed,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  Men¬ 
doza,  Santa  Fc,  and  the  Pampa  Central. - A  recent  decree  on 

ARGEXTIXE  IMMIGIIAITOX  LAWS  requires  that  '‘immigrants 
on  their  arrival  in  port  shall  present  to  the  oflicials  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Department  a  certificate  from  the  judicial  authorities  of  tlu'ir 
country  of  origin,  which  will  be  viseed  gratuitously  by  the  Argentim* 
consular  representative  and  which  must  state  that  they  have  not 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  police  for  transgression  against  social  order 
during  10  years  previous  to  their  arrival,  nor  for  crimes  which  have* 
rendered  them  liable  to  defamatory  penalties,  nor  suffered  from  men¬ 
tal  aberration,  nor  practiced  begging.”  All  steerage  jiassengers 
booked  to  Argentine  ports  should  be  provided  with  the  necessaiy 
certificates  required  by  this  law  in  addition  to  their  passports. 


BOLjMIA 


The  new  monthly  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Piuu'to  Suanz. 
Bolivia,  and  Rosario,  Argentina,  covering  approximately  a  distance' 
eif  1,800  miles  em  the  Paraguay  anel  Plata  Rive'rs  will  be  eef  inestimable' 
benefit  tee  the  coinnu'rce  that  passe's  inte)  anel  eeut  e»f  Bedivia  at  Pue'rte) 
Suarez.  Tee-day  the  geeeeels  sent  tet  Bedivia  by  that  reeute  must  be 
transshippeel  at  Rosarie*,  Asunciem,  and  eeften  at  otlu'r  pednts,  but  the' 
new  service  necessitates  e>nly  one  change  between  New  Yeerk  anel 
Suare'z,  at  Rosariee.  The  Bedivian  firm  eef  Lara  &  Co.,  e»f  Santa  Cruz, 
is  the  preemoter  of  the*  e'nterjmse'.  The  fii’st  vessed  tee  make*  the  run 
was  the  MARIA,  which,  in  aelelitieen  to  freight  si'rvice',  has  acceunme*- 

elatiems  feer  50  first-class  jeassenge'rs. - Lara  &  Co.  iire  saiel  tee  be' 

also  interesteul  in  establishing  MECHANICAL  TRACTOR  eer  nueteer 
se'rvice  between  Puerto  Suarez  anel  Santa  Cruz,  Beelivia,  a  elistance  eef 
425  miles,  in  connectiem  with  their  ste'anu'r  service  een  the  reeute  above* 
mentioned.  The  increase'd  output  of  Bedivian  miiu'rids  anel  inaele*- 
quate  steamship  service  een  the  Pacific  ceeast  eef  Seeiith  America  is 
e'alling  attention  to  the  new  outlet  now  being  ceensieh're'el  by  Lara  & 

(,’e). - On  August  6  Pre'sieh'iit  Montes  reael  his  ANNEAL  MESSAGE 

lee'fore  the  natieenal  cemgre'ss  which  asse'inbh's  em  that  elate*  each  year. 
The  message  breatheel  eeptimism  and  sheeweel  that,  as  usual,  Bedivia 
is  at  pe'ace  with  aU  nations,  and  that  the*  e'emune'rcial  anel  inelustrial 
elevelopment  eef  the  cemntry  is  meere  active*  than  ever  be'feere*.  Railway 
cenistruction  is  te)  ceentinue  j)e'netrating  ne'W  se'e-tiems  eef  the*  Rejmblie'. 
Twe)  of  the  me)st  impeertant  line's  to  be  ceenstrue'te'el  are*  theese*  fremi 
Peetosi  to  Sucre  anel  from  Iai  Paz  te»  the*  Yungiis  re'giem.-  -  The* 
fedlowing  gentlemen  have  been  nemiinate'el  by  the  Libe'nil  party  FOR 
PRESIDENT,  first  and  second  vice  pre'sielent,  re*spe'ctive'ly :  Se'fieres 


BRAZIL. 


Don  Gutierroz  Guerra,  Ismael  Basquez,  and  Jose  L.  Quintert)s.  Tlie 
election  will  not  take  place  for  several  months,  as  the  term  of  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  presidency,  Senor  Montes,  does  not  expire* 
until  August  6,  1917.  Accoreling  to  the  Bolivian  constitution,  no 
chief  executive  may  stand  for  re'eleetion  until  after  an  intervening 

term  of  a  dilferent  administration. - Of  the  seven  WIRELESS 

STATIONS  for  which  Bolivia  contracted  some  time  ago,  towers  at 
the  following  points  have  been  completed  and  placed  in  service*: 
Yacuiha,  Ballivian,  D’Orhigny  y  Este*ros  ele  Ratine),  and  Rihe*raltii, 
while  the  statieen  near  Viae*lui  will  be  reaelj'  feer  eeperation  within  a 
te*w  meenths.  The*  ne*w  se*rvice  is  already  ])roving  its  usefulne'ss  anel 
messages  have  been  exchangeel  with  various  neighbeering  republie*s. 
Gobija,  on  the  Acre  River,  will  be  the*  next  leecatieen  feer  ceenstructing 
ii  similar  teewer,  anel  iictual  weerk  een  the*  latter  will  be*gin  at  an  early 

elate*. - Te'legraph  eer  TELEPHONE  SERATCE  stations  have  be*e*n 

e*stablished  at  the  fe)lle)wing  places  eluring  the*  last  year:  Tarajeaya, 
Mirafie)re*s,  Cuatre)  Ojeis,  Conelo,  (’hiima,  ('ajuta,  Ghiviis,  Taretiri, 
Ae*asie),  Carapata,  Tucupeiya,  Sanelillani,  San  Peelre)  ele*  Bue*na  Vistei, 
AnsaleU).  Tlu'se  adelitieaial  facilitie*s  feer  e-eemmunicatieen  will  greatly 
idel  ce)inme*rcial  interceeurse  with  many  inte*rie)r  ])e)ints  eef  the*  ceeuntry. 

('hanelle*r  &  (.\).,  the  Ne*w  Yeerk  capitalists  wlu)  are  inte*re'steel  in 
the*  RAILWAY  neew  unele*r  constructie)n  freem  La  Paz  tee  the*  Yungas 
re*gie)n,  have  askeel  feer  ce*rt!iin  eeptieens  een  the  preepeeseel  line*  whie*h 
the*  Gove'rnment  is  te)  builel  between  Sucre*  anel  Pe)te)si,  a  elistance*  e)f 

about  150  mile's. - In  oreler  te)  save*  the*  transshipment  e)f  freight  tit 

Viaeha,  the  Geevernment  has  askeel  the*  ce)mpanie*s  eeperating  the* 
Oruro-Viacha  anel  the  A'iacha-Guaqui  lines  te)  arrange  fe)r  TIlROlTill 
TRAINS  TO  GUAQIT,  the  Be)livian  ])e)rt  on  Lake*  Titicaca.  This 
j)lan  will  expeelite*  eere*  shipments  anel  the*re*b}'  aiel  many  e*e)m])anie*s 
e)pe*rating  Beelivian  mining  pre)pe*rtie*s. - Aelelitieens  to  the  MILI¬ 

TARY"  HOSPITAL  in  La  Paz  are  like'ly  te)  re*sult  fre)m  the  e*mphasis 
laiel  by  the  Prc'sielent  e)n  public  health  anel  sanitary  matters  when 
he*  appeareel  befeere  the  national  ce)ngre*ss  re*ce*ntlv. 


In  his  MESSAGE  to  Congress  of  July  14,  Dr.  Altino  Arante*s, 
Presiele*nt  e)f  the  State  e)f  Sae)  Paulo,  cidls  atte*ntion  to  the  State's 
nourishing  busine'ss  conelitions.  The  State  reve*nue*s  in  1915  reacheel 
the  recorel  figure  of  77,897  contos  paper  (conte)  paper  =  about  $250 
United  State*s  currency),  or  12,186  contees  more  than  in  the  pre'ceding 
year,  giving  a  surplus  of  3,412  ceentos  e)ve*r  the  expenses  as  budgeted 
for  the  year.  The  value  of  exports  increased  from  476,021  contos  in 
1914  to  620,775  contos  in  1915.  The  value  of  imports  for  1915  was 
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156,887  contos,  or  an  increase  of  21,639  contos  over  1914.  ~  Tlie 
Commercial  Institute  of  Kio  fie  Janeiro  has  inaugurated  an  exhibit 
of  NATIONAL  PRODUCTS,  at  which  all  branches  of  Brazilian 

industry  are  represented. - According  to  statistics  compiled  by  tin* 

Department  of  Education,  the  number  of  students  who  matriculated 
in  November,  1915,  in  the  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  of  the  federal 
district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  81,278,  of  whicli  74,879  were  Brazilian, 
3,996  foreign,  and  2,403  of  undeclared  nationality.  Of  the  total 

enrollment  there  were  about  20  p('r  cent  more  girls  than  boys. - 

From  information  on  the  SPINNING  INDUSTRY,  published  by  the 
C(*ntro  Industrial,  a  commercial  association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
December  31,  1914,  there  were  303  mills  in  Brazil,  mostly  cotton, 
with  a  capital  of  400,000  contos,  producing  annually  240,000  contos 
and  employing  75,000  workmen.  It  is  estimated  that  60,000,000 
kilos  of  cotton  are  consumed  annually  by  the  native  industry,  and  not 
less  than  50,000  looms  and  1,500,000  spindles  are  in  active  operation. 
The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  ranks  first,  with  76  mills,  employing  23,590 
workmen,  and  Minas  Geraes  second,  with  59  mills,  employing  8,084 

workmen. - A  COMMISSION  representative  of  United  States 

finance,  commerce,  and  industry  has  paid  a  return  visit  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  in  response  to  an  invitation  extended  at  tin*  J^an  American 
Financial  Conference  held  at  Wasliington,  May  24-29,  1915,  to  all 
countri(‘S  therein  represented.  Tlie  commission  arrived  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  August  15  and  sjaait  a  month  in  Brazil  visiting  the 
principal  cities  and  studying  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Republic 
for  the  purposf'  of  promoting  closf'r  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. - Brazil’s  THIRD  ANNUAL  POULTRY  SHOW,  held  in 

Rio  de  Janeiro  July  30  to  August  6,  had  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
exhibits,  and  more  prizes  in  cash,  cups,  and  medals  were  distributed 

than  at  any  previous  exposition. - The  exports  of  CACAO  to  the 

United  States  from  Para,  Manaos,  and  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  for  the 
year  1915  amounted  to  1,209,345  kilograms,  and  to  Europe'  3,084,092 
kilograms,  showing  considerable  increase's  ove'r  1914. —  Tlie  ('US- 
TOMS  REVENUES  of  Brazil  for  1915  aggre'gateel  35,306  e-einteis  gedel 
and  76,926  conteis  paper,  showing  a  consieh'rable  incre'ase'  eiver  the 

precedingyear. - Thecomrnercial  asseiciatieinseif  Amazonas,  Manaeis, 

and  Para,  assiste'd  by  the  State  autheiritie's,  have  subscriheel  the 
neecessary  amount  for  the  erection  of  a  WIRELESS  S'PAJTON  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Acre'  River.  During  the  first  six  memths  eif  1916 
the  e'xports  of  FROZEN  MEAT  aggre'gateel  12,390,495  kileis,  valued 
at  9,772  conteis  paper;  4,086,306  kileis  eif  whicli,  valuc'el  at  3,138 
conteis,  we're'  expeirte'el  fremi  Rio  ele  Jane'iro,  aiiel  8,304,189  kileis, 
valueel  at  6,634  ceinteis,  freun  Santeis.  'I'lie'  e'eiuiitrie's  tei  which  the 
exports  we're'  sent  we're':  Italy,  4,646,512  kileis,  vahie'el  at  3,717  e'eniteis; 
France,  2,470,746  kileis,  value'el  at  1,843  ceinteis;  Gre'at  Britain, 
2,981,583  kilos,  weirtli  2,379  eainteis;  anel  Unite'el  State's,  2,291,6.54 
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kilos,  worth  1,833  contos.  — The  FOKEKiN  COMMERCE  of  the 
port  of  Santos,  second  port  in  importance  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil, 
showed  substantial  gains  in  the  first  six  months  of  1916  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1915.  Imports  increased  from  68,639  contos 
paper  in  the  first  half  of  1915  to  100,016  contos  in  the  same  period  of 
1916.  Exports  increased  from  194,902  contos  in  first  six-months 
period  of  1915  to  198,589  contos  in  1916.  Cotton,  coal,  iron  and 
steel,  tlrugs  and  chemicals  were  the  principal  products  that  showed 
an  increase  over  the  imports  for  the  first  half  of  1915,  while  frozen  meat 
and  rubber  were  the  principal  exports  that  increased.  The  United 
States  ranked  first  in  the  value  of  merchandise  imported,  from  which 
country  the  imports  increased  from  14,314  contos  in  first  half  of  1915 
to  29,949  contos  in  the  same  period  of  1916. 


Cliile’s  production  of  NITRATE  during  the  month  of  July, 1916, 
amotmted  to  5,312,776  Spanish  quintals  of  101.4  pounds,  against  a 
jmxluction  of  2,921,613  quintals  in  July,  1915.  Nitrate  exports  from 
Chile  are  rapidly  increasing,  latest  figures  for  1916  showing  that 
monthly  shipments  are  about  doidde  those  of  corresponding  months 
of  1915.  The  hiidget  commission  estimates  that  the  exportation  of 
nitrate  in  1917  will  reach  52, 000, ()()()  Spanish  (piintals.  According 
to  estimates  of  an  expert  Chilean  engineer,  Cliile’s  mining  and  nitrate 
deposits  iH'present  a  value  of  l,t)00,000  pesos  ])er  inhabitant.  Ma¬ 
chinery  for  manufacturing  wooden  boxes  for  shipping  nitrate  has 
recently  been  invented  by  a  Chilean,  by  which  system  more  than 
50,000,000  pesos  now  spent  in  bags  bought  abroad  would  be  retained 
in  the  country. —  The  business  men  of  Antofogasta  are  planning  to 
sliortly  establish  a  ('llAMBER  OF  COMMEIUMC  in  that  city  and  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  take  the  necessary  stc'ps  in  the 
matt('r.  The  (lovernment  of  Chile  put  into  effect  on  July  13,  1916, 
a  new  regulation  for  FOREKIN  ('OMPANIES  IN  CHILE,  reipiir- 
ing  representatives  and  agents  of  same  to  declare  in  yrititig  full  par- 
ticulai’s  of  the  companies  represented,  and  holding  the  agents  per¬ 
sonally  resj)onsible  for  payment  of  taxes  on  the  possessions  of  the 
companies  they  represent  in  case  of  failure  on  tlieir  part  to  comply 
with  the  regulations.  On  August  12  tlie  President  of  the  Republic 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  PORT  WORKS  OF  S.VN  ANTONIO, 
and,  according  to  press  accounts,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
progiH'ss  and  development  l)eing  made.  Tlu'  breakwater  has  been 
compl(*t(‘d  sullicii'iitly  to  ])rot(‘ct  vi'ssels  ancliored  in  the  harbor,  and 
V(‘ss(*ls  lad('n  with  coal  for  tlie  railways  are  now  arriving  regu¬ 
larly.  —  Expert  <‘ngineers  appointi'd  by  tin*  (Joyernnu'ut  to  rc'port 
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on  the  C'OAL  DEPOSITS  in  the  Department  of  Lehu  estimate  that 
there  are  about  o,000,t)0()  tons  of  available  eoal  in  tliat  department 
alone,  and  it  is  expected  that  action  will  soon  he  taken  toward  com¬ 
pleting  the  Lehu-Saiices  Kailway  to  exploit  these  fields. - TIi(> 

('alama  Mining  ('o.  has  recently  sold  to  the  Chilean  Exploitation  Co., 
a  North  American  sjmdicate,  for  the  sum  of  7,100,000  pesos,  im¬ 
portant  mining  properties  owned  by  it  in  Calama,  Department  of 
Antofogasta.  The  Cl  STOMS  REVENUES  of  Chile  for  the  first 
sevc'ii  months  of  1016  were  2.5,oSS,9oS  pesos  gold  in  (‘xcess  of  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915.  In  a  hook  on  the  KAIE- 
KOADS  OF  CHILE  recently  puhlislied  by  an  expert  engineer,  Sr. 
don  Santiago  Marin  Vicuna,  are  found  some  veiy  interesting  and  up- 
to-date  data.  On  January  1,  1916,  there  were  8,863  kilometei's  of 
railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  and  206  kilometei-s  of  lU'w 
lines  under  construction,  as  follows:  Pintados  to  Icpiique,  130  kilo¬ 
meters;  Pua  to  Traiguen,  38,  ami  Quintero  to  San  Pedro,  38.  Of  the 
total  lines  in  operation,  5,700  kilometers  belonged  to  the  State  and 
3,163  were  owned  by  private  parties.  There  W(Te  2.45  kilometers  of 
line  for  every  1,000  inhabitants  and  1.15  kilometers  for  every  100 
s([uare  kilometers  of  national  territory. —  The  Bank  of  Chib'  has 
received  bids  for  the  construction  of  its  BRANCH  BANK,  which 
is  soon  to  he  erected  at  Antofogasta.  The  new  hank  will  cost  more 
than  1,000,000  pe.sos. - On  August  1  the  street  railways  of  Val¬ 

paraiso  reduced  the  STREET  CAR  FARES  to  10  centavos  for  lii-st- 
class  and  5  centavos  for  second  class. - A  North  American  syndi¬ 

cate  has  sent  re  present  at  iv('s  to  Chile  to  negotiate  the  privilege  of 
(‘xploiting  the  enormous  POT.VSSIUM  SALT  deposits  of  'I'arapaca, 
which  are  only  second  in  importance  to  Chile’s  nitrate  deposits. — 
The  total  consumption  of  COAL  by  Chile  in  the  last  four  years,  1912- 
1915,  inclusive,  aggregates  9,727,761  tons,  of  which  4,954,803  tons 
were  of  national  production  and  4,772,958  were  foreign.  Due  to  tin* 
lack  of  shipping  facilities  and  the  inability  of  securing  sullicicnt 
foreign  coal,  it  is  estimated  that  the  local  mines  will  have  to  increase* 
by  950,000  tons  in  1916  their  average  for  the  last  four  years  of 
1,238,700  tons  per  year  in  order  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  coal 
consuming  industries. 


COLOMBIA 


Dr.  Alfonso  Robledo  has  been  nanu'd  MINISTER  OF  THE 
TREASURY  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  According  to 
olhcial  data  recently  published,  the  value  of  COLD  EXPORTS  in 
the  10-year  period  from  1905  to  1915  aggregated  a  total  of  42,081,856 
gold  pesos.  The  value  of  exports  of  gold  increased  from  1,616,935 
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gold  pesos  ill  1905  to  5,453,148  gold  pesos  in  1915,  which  shows  the 
great  developiiient  in  the  mining  industry  in  Colomhia  during  the 

last  10  years. - The  Senate  of  the  Kepuhlie  has  approved  a  law 

authorizing  the  establishment  of  PACKING  IIOCSE.S  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  for  the  exportation  of  frozen  meat  and  also  for  the 
creation  of  hacteriologi(*al  institutes  at  suitable  jilaees  for  the  sani¬ 
tation  of  cattle.  Th(i  Government  will  ])ay  4  ])er  cent  interest  for 
four  years  on  cajiital  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery  for  the 

ex])loitation  of  this  imjiortant  iiuhistry. - The  press  of  (\irtagena 

announc(>d  that  the  owiu'rs  of  La  Ileroiea  flour  mills,  established  in 
Cartagena,  have  begun  the  eonstnu^tion  of  large  eoncrete  buildings, 
in  which  RICE  MILLS  will  soon  be  installed  and  will  be  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  beginning  of  1917.  The  rice  is  to  be  grown  on  land  owned 
by  the  mill  owners,  and  the  estimati'd  cost  of  land  and  buildings  is 
450,000  ])esos  gohl.  The  mills  will  have  a  ca])acity  of  500  bags  of 

rice  ])er  day. - Colombia  sent  an  EMBASSY,  composed  of  Senores 

Enritpie  (hd  Castillo,  Pedro  SonderegiU'r,  and  a  secretary,  to  re])re- 
sent  the  Government  and  (blombian  j)eople  at  the  centennial  eele- 

brations  of  the  Argentine  Republic. - Lieut.  Col.  Jose  Agudo 

Pintado  and  Capt.  Jose  Osuna  Pineda  arrived  in  Bogota  from  wSpain, 
early  in  wSeptemlx'r.  Their  services  have  beeJi  engaged  by  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Government  to  organize  the.  NATIONAL  POLICE  FORCP]  in 

acconlance  with  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  system. - Dr. 

Roberto  Ancfzar,  seeretary  of  the  Colombian  Legation  in  Washington, 
lias  be(*n  named  MINISTER  RESIDENT  of  Colombia  at  Buenos  Aires 
to  Argentina  and  neighboring  republies.— — Acconling  to  El  ('orrco 
Liheral,  of  Mi'dellin,  th<‘  Senate  apjiroved  in  August  last  a  law  author¬ 
izing  the  National  Government  to  contract  abroad  a  LOAN  u])  to 
15, (too, 000  pesos  gold  for  the  .sanitation  of  ports  and  the  eonstruction 
of  ])ublic.  works  <leemed  most  imjiortant  by  the  Executive.  Anotlu'r 
law  was  also  ajiproved  hy  tlu*  Simate  for  jirotection  to  the  CATTLE 
INDUSTRY,  authorizing  the  Natiomil  Gov'ernment  to  establish  jire- 
miums  for  jiersons  who  imjiort  thoroughbri'd  cattle  for  breeding  jnir- 
|)o.s<*s.  These  jin'iniums  will  amount  to  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  the 

valii.'  of  the  thoroughbred  cattle  imjiorted. - A  shijunent  made  to 

the  United  States  the  last  of  August,  1916,  from  the  district  of  Choco, 
contained  the  following  METALS  AND  PRODUCTwS:  8,720  Castel¬ 
lanos  of  jdatinum,  6,350  Castellanos  of  gold,  19,700  kilograms  of 
rubber,  and  404  ox  hides. - The  Diario  Nacional  of  Bogota  an¬ 

nounces  that  a  COLOMBIAN  AVIATION  CLUBj^has  been  established 
in  the  national  eajiital  and  that  Senor  Pedro  Jaramillowas  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  Senor  Francisco  Olaya  Gaitan  sei. rotary  of  the  club.  The 
object  of  the  club  is  to  jiromote  aviation  in  the  country,  and  a  pojnilar 
subscrijition  has  been  opemxl  to  raise  funds  for  establishing  schools 
of  aviation  in  the  jirincijial  cities  of  the  Rejmblic. - According  to 
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data  publisliod  hv  tho  Ministry  of  War,  tho  MALK  POPl'LA'riOX, 
OF  OOLOMBFA  is 2, .‘593, 81 1,  and  tluA'oloiiibiaii  Army  can  be  increased 
to  1,248,690  men,  as  follows:  Active  army,  num  from  21  to  .'30  years, 
434, (ISO;  first  reserves,  from  31  to  40  y<‘ars,  284,023;  second  reserves 

from  41  to  .50  years,  291,966;  and  from  IS  to  20  years,  238,621. - 

'I'lie  Ollicial  Daily  of  August  9  publishes  the  full  ti'xt  of  the  law 
])assed  by  the  National  ('ongress  on  August  .5,  1916,  on  the  framing, 
discussion,  and  promulgation  of  the  NATIONAL  IiriKlETS. 


Improvement  of  highways  and  an  increasing  number  of  automo- 
bil(*s  are  causing  favorable  comment  in  the  capital  and  elsewhere  in 
tlie  Republic.  THE  Nf^W  ROAD  between  San  Jose  and  Virilla  is 
fast  becoming  a  popular  motor  course;  work  is  progressing  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  ere  long  many  additional  miles  will  be  added  to  the  section 
already  completed. - An  engineer  from  the  United  States  will  prob¬ 

ably  be  selected  by  the  Government  of  ('osta  Rica  to  make  jdans  and 
estimates  for  the  construction  of  a  NEW  DOCdv  and  other  port  works 
at  Puntarenas.  The  work  was  started  a  year  or  two  ago  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  engineer,  but  shortly  thereafter  was  abandoned.  Such  studies  as 
were  completed  are  on  tile  with  the  Minister  of  Fomento  in  San  Jose 
and  may  be  made  the  basis  for  the  continuation  and  completion  of 

the  project. - A  new  comfortable  and  up-to-date  HOTEL  has  just 

opened  its  doors  to  the  traveling  public  in  San  Jose.  Jliis  hos¬ 
telry  is  advertised  as  being  modern  in  every  way,  with  hot  and 
c<dd  water  bathing  facilities,  well-furnished  rooms,  and  other 
requisites  of  the  traveler  which  were  not  bitberto  enjoyed  in  the 
Uosta  Rican  capital.  -A  NEW  ARTICLE  OF  EXPORTATION 
(mineral  water)  was  recently  shipped  from  Costa  Rica  to  Panama. 
'Hiis  water  is  known  as  Santa  Ana,  and  in  Panama  and  other  foreign 
countries  it  has  been  most  favorably  received  and  extensively  jmr- 
ebased.  At  first  it  was  not  thought  that  the  Costa  Rican  water  could 
compete  with  well-known  mineral  waters  which  have  been  on  the 
market  for  many  years  in  the  West  Indies.  However,  recent  ship¬ 
ments  are  indicating  an  increasing  demand  for  it  and  the  business 
may  develop  to  large  proportions. - The  world’s  demand  for  petro¬ 

leum  has  caused  renewed  interest  in  the  PETROLEUM  FIELDS 
of  Costa  Rica  and  several  capitalists  and  oil  experts  from  the  United 
States  have  recently  made  investigations  with  a  view  to  further 
extending  operations  in  that  part  of  Central  America.  Among  the 
names  mentioned  in  this  connection  are  those  of  George  W.  Crawford, 
Joseph  C.  Trees,.  M.  L.  Benedum,  and  M.  C.  Treat,  all  of  whom  are 
said  to  be  largely  interested  in  petroleum  development  in  the  United 
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Statos. — — There  heiii}'  no  dental  eollege  in  ('osta  Uiea,  many  young 
men  of  the  eountry  wishing  to  adopt  this  career  have  heen  compelled 
to  seek  professional  instruction  in  foreign  lands  before  engaging  in 
the  profession.  This  has  worked  a  hardship  on  poor  hut  worthy 
young  men,  and  a  recent  act  of  Congress  permits  those  who  have 
been  studying  under  PRACTICING  DENTISTS  and  working  along 
dental  lines  for  six  years  or  more  to  take  an  examination,  after  com¬ 
plying  with  other  retpiirements,  before  a  dental  commission  with  a 

view  of  securing  a  practitioner’s  license. - A  NEW  MAP  OF 

COSTA  KK’A  has  been  ])ublished  in  San  dose  by  the  well-known 
house  of  ’Prejos  &  Cia.  The  map  shows  latest  boundaries,  and  other¬ 
wise  delineates  the  country  with  considerable  detail.  It  is  piddished 
in  various  sizes  and  coloi’s,  and  a  number  of  schools  have  already 
adopted  it  in  connection  with  educational  work.  — The  Chilean  con¬ 
sul  in  Mobile,  United  States,  recently  visited  San  dose  relative  to 
increased  trade  relations  between  Clliupj  AND  COSTA  RICA.  The 
two  countries  liave  various  ])roducts  that  could  be  exchanged  to 
advantage  and  the  consul’s  visit  is  the  first  step  to  increase  the  trade. 
Costa  Rican  coffee  is  in  demand  in  Chile,  and  (diile’s  wines,  it  is 
believed,  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  Costa  Rica. 


The  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  pub¬ 
lished  statistics  showing  that  the  immigration  to  the  island  during 
the  first  six  months  of  ItHO  was  od.bttS,  or  nearly  12, ()()()  more  than 
during  the  entire  year  of  Itlld.  Of  the  number  referred  to,  37,S71) 
were  males  and  17,111)  females.  Tlie  IMMIGRATION  into  the  Re¬ 
public  in  11)11  was  :iS,()r)d;  in  11)12,  2.S,21)6;  in  IDld,  43,057;  in  11)14, 
25,1)11;  and  in  11)15,  32,71)5,  or  a  total  of  17S,112  from  danuary  1, 

11)11,  to  danuary  1,  11)16,  of  which  number  143,554  were  Spanish. - 

'Phe  new  Key  West  FERRYBOA’P,  Joseph  R.  Parrott,  constructed 
in  the  Cramp  Ship  Yards,  Philadelphia,  was  launched  on  September 
25  last.  Tbe  maiden  voyage  of  this  vessel  will  be  in  November 

next. - The  consul  of  Cuba  at  Marseille  reports  that  acids  made 

from  the  SPEEDS  OF  TllP]  AGUACATP]  and  mamey,  fruits  which 
grow  abundantly  in  tbe  Repid)lic,  are  being  used  in  France  in  the 
manufacture  of  toilet  soap. - According  to  press  reports  the  repre¬ 

sentatives  of  several  foreign  corporations  are  negotiating  with 
MINING  companies  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  for  the  purchase 
of  mining  claims.  Of  the  2,400  mines  denounced  in  this  Prov'ince, 
a  number  of  new  properties  are  now  ready  or  are  l)eing  put  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  worked.  In  duly  last  the  following  mines  produced  copper 
ores:  Matahambrc,  400  tons;  La  Constancia,  1,300  tons;  Asiento 
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Viejo  (3  mines),  4, ()()()  tons;  Candida,  2, 400  tons;  Las  Mereeditas, 

S.40  tons;  Huena  Vista,  1,000  tons;  and  Poliak,  .400  tons. - The 

President  of  the  Kepnhlie  lias  authori/.ed  Rafael  ('arranza  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  RATlllXd  RP]S()KT  at  a  plaee  known  as  El  Cayuelo,  in  Mari- 
anao,  a  siilmrh  of  llahana.  The  Cuba  TP^LEPIIONE  CO.  has 
deelared  a  dividend  of  12  per  eent  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  proposes 
soon  to  pay  a  dividend  on  its  common  stock.  This  company  has 
contracted  with  the  S|)anish  Bank  and  rpman  &  Co.,  of  llahana,  for 
the  sale  of  .S2,. 500, 000  bonds,  to  he  issued  at  once.  The  entire  issue 
lias  been  subscribed  in  the  national  cajiital.  -Preliminary  steps  were 
taken  on  August  12,  1916,  at  the  Xormal  School  for  Teachers  in 
llahana,  for  the  or<janization  of  a  society  for  the  STCDY  OF  PEDA- 
CIOOICS.  A  meetinj;  attended  by  a  lar<!;e  nuinher  of  Cuban  educa¬ 
tors  was  held  and  a  committee  chosen  to  draft  the  by-laws  of  the 
society.  According  to  Dr.  Sanchez  Curbelo,  grand  master  of  the 
MASOXIC  ()RDP]R  in  Cuba,  there  are  106  lodges  in  the  Republic, 

with  more  tlian  10,000  members. - La  Lucha,  a  daily  newspaper 

of  llabana,  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba  proposes  to  commission  Esteban  Duquc  de  Estrada, 
a  ('uban  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  that  department,  to  go  to 
the  United  States  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  equipment  and 
operation  of  IXCINERATORS  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  that 

country,  with  the  view  of  remodeling  the  llabana  incinerator. - 

During  the  month  of  September,  1916,  tlie  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AXD 
CRAFTS  of  llabana  was  opened  for  registration.  The  school  has 
night  and  day  courses,  and  the  curriculum  covers  three  years.  Theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  bricklaying,  carpentry, 
turning  and  pattern  making,  cabinet  and  lathe  work,  mechanics, 
blacksmithing,  boiler  making,  plumbing,  etc.  Special  instruction  is 
also  given  in  the  higher  industrial  arts,  such  as  building  construction, 
mechanics,  electricity,  and  chemistry. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


According  to  reports  from  Azua,  large  tracts  of  land  are  being 
bought  up  in  the  Province  of  Barahona  by  a  company  which  intends 
to  establish  there  shortly  one  of  the  largest  SUGAR  CENTRALS  in 
the  Republic,  with  a  yearly  output  of  1,0()0,0()()  hags  of  3  quintals 

each. - The  national  dredge  boat  Ozama  has  been  engaged  in 

DREDGING  the  port  of  Puerto  Plata,  from  which  it  has  removed 

200, 500  tons  of  mud  since  March  last. - The  National  Congress  has 

recently  increased  to  30  the  number  of  SCHOLARSHIPS  open  to 
Dominicans  for  study  abroad.  These  scholarships  arc  allotted  by 
competitive  examinations,  and  a  majority  of  Dominicans  now  hold- 
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ing  them  abroad  are  specializing  in  medicine.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
the  present  increased  number  available  more  students  will  choose 

civil  engineering,  agriculture,  and  other  professions. - -A  new  ICE 

FACTORY  was  inaugurated  the  latter  part  of  August  in  the  city  of 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. - The  Renacimiento,  a  Dominican 

magazine,  published  in  its  first  issue  of  September  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  gave  full  particulars  of  the  loss  by  cyclone  of  the  United 
States  CRUISER  “  MEMPHIS,”  at  Santo  Domingo,  on  August  29. 
On  September  5  Rear  Admiral  Pond  and  the  captains  of  the  Memphis 
and  Castlne,  with  the  United  States  Minister,  called  on  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  express  tbe  appreciation  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  svmpathy  and  aid  extended  by  the  Dominican 

Gov'crnment. - According  to  Las  Novedades,  of  New  York,  a  new 

HANKING  HOl’SE  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Santo 

Domingo. - The  sugar  plantations  Porvenir  and  Santa  Fe  will  soon 

construct  IRON  BRIDCiES  over  the  Soco  River  to  connect  with 

their  railway  lines  and  facilitate  the  handling  of  cane. - Rapid 

progress  is  being  made  in  repairing  and  reconstructing  the  Dominican 
CENTRAL  RAILWAY,  and  it  is  estimated  the  work  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  year.  To  avoid  congestion  of  freight  at  certain 
points,  the  management  has  put  notices  in  the  Dominican  press 
asking  shippers  to  send  in  lists  of  freight  they  will  have  for  shipment 
a  week  in  advance,  so  that  a  proper  distribution  of  cars  may  be  made 

to  handle  same. - -The  advance  figures  relative  to  the  CROP  OF 

SUGAR  for  1916-17  show  18  per  cent  excess  over  the  production 
of  the  previous  year.  This  is  about  37  per  cent  above  the  amount 
for  1914-15.  This  data  has  been  compiled  from  information  given 
by  tbe  managers  of  a  number  of  estates.  For  the  1916-17  produc¬ 
tion,  746,000  bags  are  credited  to  Macoris  district,  245,000  bags 
from  Santo  Domingo  district,  and  42,000  bags  from  Azula  dis¬ 
trict. - Tbe  Dominican  TOBACCO  CROP  has  been  gathered  and 

is  now  in  warehouses  awaiting  sale.  It  is  believed  the  yield  will 
be  over  200,000  seroons  (1  seroon  eciuals  115  pounds),  but  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  will  seriously  affect  the  rapid  shipment  of  large 
quantities.  Freight  rates  average  at  present  about  .S5  per  seroon, 
and  this  freight  is  carried  in  chartered  vessels  and  the  bulk  of  the 

shipments  go  to  the  Netherlands. - -Plans  and  specifications  for  the 

new  customhouse  at  Santo  Domingo  City  may  be  inspected  in  New 
York  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Room  409,  ('ustomhouse.  The  bids  for  this  work  will  he  opened 

October  24,  1916,  at  Santo  Domingo  City. - Credit  terms  on  the 

various  liquors  imported  into  the  Dominican  Republic  usually  vary 
from  30  to  60  days.  They  are  imported  through  commission  houses 

and  bought  through  traveling  salesmen. - Weekly  steamship 

service  between  Santo  Domingo  City  and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  is 
proving  popular  with  travelers,  as  well  as  supplying  needetl  freight 
G1438— Bull.  4—10 - 8 
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service.  The  steamers  now  operating  are  the  French  Abd-el-  Kader, 
the  Cuban  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  the  Dominican  yacht  Mousqueiaire; 

the  latter  makes  weekly  trips  between  the  ports  named. - A 

remarkable  increase  in  customs  revenues  has  been  noted  by  the 
United  States  consular  agent  of  the  district  of  Samana,  the  figures 
reaching  .?81,395  against  .864,269  for  1914.  COCONUTS  are  the 
chief  product  and  their  production  is  on  the  increase.  New  pur¬ 
chasers  have  been  arriving,  and  this  fact  has  stimulated  prices. 
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The  budget  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  pro^^des  for  the 
expenditure  of  1,250,000  sucres  (sucre  =  . 80.4867)  for  primary 
INSTRUCTION  in  the  Republic.  There  are  more  than  1,000 
elementary  Government  schools  in  the  country  with  an  attendance 
of  from  95,000  to  97,000  pupils.  The  amount  set  aside  for  higher 
instruction  aggregates  363,215  sucres,  of  which  sum  229,629  sucres 
are  for  the  University  of  Quito,  89,904  sucres  for  the  University  of 
Guayas,  and  43,682  sucres  for  the  University  of  Azuay.  The  sum 
of  809,697  sucres  was  appropriated  for  secondary  instruction.  The 

Government  also  maintains  24  foreign  scholarships. - There  are  194 

POST  OFFICES  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  23  of  which  are  along 
tlie  line  of  the  Guayaquil  to  Quito  Railway.  The  postal  system 
embraces  73  land  and  water  routes,  which  cost  the  Government 
120,000  sucres  (sucre  =  80.4867)  annually  for  maintenance.  In  1915 
there  were  7,303,262  pieces  of  domestic  and  foreign  correspondence 
received  and  forwarded  and  18,687  pieces  of  registered  mail.  The 
imports  by  mail  consisted  of  34,606  postal  packages,  or  9,595  less  than 
in  1914,  the  decrease  ha\’ing  been  caused  by  the  effects  of  the  European 
war.  In  1915  the  revenues  obtained  from  the  sale  of  stamps,  rent  of 
boxes,  etc.,  amounted  to  399,201  sucres.  From  September  1,  1912,  to 
December  31,  1915,  the  postal  expenses  amounted  to  913,143  sucres, 
and  the  receipts  from  stamps,  box  rents,  etc.,  totaled  1,383,659  sucres, 
or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  during  the  period  men¬ 
tioned  of  470,516  sucres. —  The  Republic  has  204  TELEGRAPH 
and  telephone  offices,  employs  579  persons  in  same,  ami  expended  in 
1915  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  telegrapli  and  tele- 
l)hone  systems  363,960  sucres.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has 
recommended  that  the  budget  for  1917  provide  375,000  sucres  for  the 
telegraph  service.  In  1915  the  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the 
telegraph  lines  amounted  to  74,396  sucres,  and  from  the  telephone 

lines  19,073  sucres. - In  1915  there  wore  67,400  BIRTHS,  42,497 

dcatlis,  and  10,193  marriages  in  the  Republic. —  In  1913  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador  spent  for  purposes  of  SANUPATION  296,952 
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sucros  (sucro  =  $0.4867);  in  1914,  290,000;  in  1915,  120,000;  and  up 
to  August,  1916,  60,000  sucres,  or  a  total  of  766,952  sucres  during  the 

period  referred  to. - According  to  information  contained  in  the 

President’s  message  of  August  10,  1916,  the  Amhato  to  Curaray 
RAILWAY  has  completed  231  kilometers  of  line,  has  lO-V  kilometers 
road}^  for  tlic  laying  of  the  rails,  24  partly  graded,  and  the  permanent 
survey  completed  to  kilometer  45  on  the  Pastaza  River.  The  outlay 
on  account  of  this  railway  up  to  the  present  time  amounts  to  1,512,331 
sucres.  The  Guayaquil  to  Salinas  Railway  has  71  kilometers  graded. 
The  cost  for  survey,  materials,  construction,  etc.,  amounts  to 
685,495  sucres.  At  an  e.xpenditurc  of  302,500  sucre.s  the  Babahoyo 
to  Guaranda  Railway  has  graded  and  made  ready  25  kilometers  for 
the  lajnngof  the  rails.  The  Trans-Amazon  Railway  has  completed  a 
preliminary  survey  between  Puerto  Bolivar  and  Loja  for  a  distance 
of  333  kilometers  at  an  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  of  184,961 
sucres.  The  Bahia  de  Carafjuez  to  Quito  Railway  has  done  construc¬ 
tion  work  u])  to  kilometer  79.  The  Manta  to  Santa  Ana  Railway  has 
finished  laying  the  rails  from  kilometer  30  to  60.  The  preliminary 
survey  of  the  Sihamhe  to  (\ienca  Railway  has  been  completed,  54 
kilometers  graded,  and  bridges  are  in  process  of  construction  over  the 
Ghanchan  atid  Azogues  Rivers.  The  amount  invested  in  this  line  up 
to  the  ])resent  time  is  424,772  sucres. 


K1  Financiero,  a  commercial  journal  of  Ilabana,  publishes  (Aug.  30) 
an  interesting  compilation  showing  the  number  of  COFFEE  PLAN¬ 
TATIONS  in  Guatemala  and  the  nationalities  by  which  they  are 
promoted  or  worked.  Of  a  total  of  2,079  establishments,  1,657  arc 
operated  by  native  Guatemalans;  the  Germans  come  next,  with  170 
plantations;  Spaniards  operate  84;  Mexicans,  29;  French,  21;  and 
the  people  of  various  other  countries,  including  16  Ibiited  States 
operations,  make  up  a  graiul  total  of  18  nationalities  engaged  in 
coffee  growing  witbin  the  bounds  of  Guatemala.  One  establishment 
is  operated  by  a  Chinaman,  who  raised  15  quintales  of  101  libras 
(pounds)  last  season.  The  coffee  raised  at  an  altitude  of  from  3,500 
to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level  is  of  exceptional  merit  and  stands  among 
the  best  coffees  of  the  world.  The  most  productive  district  of  Guate¬ 
mala  is  known  as  Costa  (\ica. - By  direction  of  the  President 

the  rates  on  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  messages  over 

Government  lines  have  been  reduced  throughout  the  Republic. - 

’Phe  BANK  OF  GUATEMALA  has  made  public  its  report  showing 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year.  The  statement  reflects  credit  upon  those  who  have 
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Interior,  hns  recently  changed  the  names  of  several  streets,  Grand 
Street  being  now  called  Christopher  Colund)iis  Street  and  Keiinion 

Street  is  now  Edmond  Paul  Street. - The  EXPENSES  of  the 

Federal  administration,  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
amounted  in  September,  1916,  to  375,053  gourdes  national  currency 

and  $36,565.95  American  gold. - A  recent  consular  report  from 

the  Jeremie  district  states  that  imported  GOODS  sold  there  are 
usually  bought  through  commission  houses  in  New  York  City,  who 
give  a  30  days’  credit  and  charge  a  commission  of  2\  per  cent  or  1 
j)er  cent  for  cash,  and  generally  make  no  allowance  for  the  discounts 
allowed  by  the  manufacturei-s.  Import  el's  there,  in  making  cash 
orders,  jirefer  to  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer,  if  their  orders 
are  promptly  executed.  Correspondence  should  be  conducted  in 
French,  if  possible;  otherwise  English  is  preferable  to  Sjianish,  which 

is  little  known  there. - The  Moniteur  of  September  9  contains  an 

important  executive  decree  relative  to  ADMINISTRATIVE  RE¬ 
FORM  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Government. - Arrange¬ 

ments  have  been  made  for  installing  the  oflices  of  the  FINANCIAL 
ADVISER  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Department  of 

Public  Works. - The  Missionary  News,  published  in  Poston,  states 

that  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  in  Haiti  an  INSTITUTION 
similar  to  the  Tuskegee  Institution  in  Alabama,  founded  by  Hooker 
T.  Washington,  and  that  contributions  to  funds  for  this  purpose  have 

already  begun  to  come  in. - The  SCTIOOL  CENSUS  recently 

undertaken  in  certain  (piarters  of  the  national  capital  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  nearing  completion 

and  will  disclose  some  very  interesting  facts. - Much  interest  and 

enthusiasm  are  being  displayed  at  Port  au  Prince  in  the  game  of 
FOOTBALL,  exciting  matches  often  taking  place  on  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  attended  by  music  from  the  marine  band.  A  game  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  September  30  between  the  marines  and  the  local  Olympic 

team,  the  latter  having  won  some  important  victories. - According 

to  the  monthly  circular  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for 
August,  1916,  it  has  ac(juired  recently  all  the  American  interests  and 
also  certain  foreign  interests  in  the  BANK  OF  HAITI,  and  will  in 
future  largely  direct  its  affairs.  The  Bank  of  Haiti,  with  its  nine 
branches,  is  the  only  one  on  the  island  and  is  a  French  institution. 
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HONDURAS 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17,  which  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  estimates  receipts  at 
5,476,400  pesos  (peso  =  $0.50),  being  4.53,020  pesos  less  than  that  for 
the  previous  year  and  consisting  of  import  duties,  2,250,000  pesos; 
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(‘xport  duties,  200, 000  pesos;  licpior  taxes,  1,200,000  ])es()s;  and  mis- 

eellaneoiis,  1,S26,400  pesos. - Stuior  doii  Froilaii  Tureios  and  J^r. 

Paulino  Valladares  have  b(*en  named  viee  presidents  of  the  permanent 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  ('ONGRESS. - The  T(4a  Railway 

('o.  has  eompleted  three  more  sections  of  RAILWAY  from  Tela 
towanl  El  Progreso  and  now  has  in  ojieration  about  .50  kilometi'rs 

belonging  to  its  main  line - According  to  ollieial  figures  tliere  were, 

during  1010,  1,0S(S  manzanas  (manzana=l;';  acres)  under  INDIGO 
cultivation  in  the  district  of  Gamasca,  di'partment  of  intihucu,  and 
tlie  estimated  production  for  1916  in  this  district  is  ;iO,7.5S  pounds 
of  indigo  dye,  which,  at  the  average  price  of  4  pesos  per  pound,  would 
yiehl  123,032  pesos,  national  cuiTcney  A  great  increase  in  indigo 
cultiv'ation  is  noted  in  most  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  R('j)uhlic 

of  Salvador. - A  recent  decree  gi’ants  exclusive  rights  to  S<>hor 

Pablo  Heller  for  public  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  on  certain  high¬ 
ways  in  the  Department  of  Olancho,  in  consideration  of  his  im])roving 

them  for  motoring. - The  National  Congi-ess  has  ratified  the 

TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  negotiated  between  Honduras  and 

Nicaragua  on  November  27,  191.5. - Certain  machinery  lacking  for 

completion  of  the  INCINERATING  PLANT  at  Tegucigalpa  has 
been  received  from  the  I'nited  States  and  the  plant  is  now  in  opera¬ 
tion. - The  fii’st  section  of  the  Guangololo  AQUEDITT,  ordered 

reconstructed  by  the  hoard  of  fomento  (promotion)  of  La  Paz,  Hon¬ 
duras,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  that  city  with  a  water  supply, 
was  inaugurated  on  duly  12.  The  total  length  of  the  acpieduct  will 
he  6,.59()  metei*s,  divided  into  five  sections  of  970,  9.50,  9.50,  2,374,  and 

1,346  meters,  respectively. - Much  attention  is  now  being  given  in 

Honduras  to  the  WEAVING  OF  STRAW  HATS,  and  their  expor¬ 
tation  is  increasing.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are  fully  equal  in  quality 
t()  the  famous  Panama  hats  exported  from  Panama  and  Ecuador. 

- The  TRUJILLO  RAILROAD  CO.  has  received  from  the  Ihiiti'd 

States  shipments  of  heavy  steel  structural  material  for  the  Chajiagua 
and  Aguan  bridges,  and  S  locomotives  and  100  cal’s  for  service  on  its 
lines  already  constructed.  — El  (Vonista,  a  daily  of  Tegucigalpa, 
advocates  in  a  recent  editorial  the  holding  of  a  CENTRAL  AMERl- 
('AN  JOURNALISTIC  ('ONGRESS,  which  idea  has  lieen  enthu¬ 
siastically  received  l)y  other  papiTs  of  the  ('entral  American  pri'ss. - 

The  Governnu'iit  of  Honduras  has  gi-anti'd  a  concession  to  Florian 
Davadi  giving  him  exclusive  rights  for  a  jxTiod  of  2.5  years  to  exploit 
certain  COAL  dejiosits,  not  to  exceed  2,000  hectares  in  area  and 
situated  at  Camalote,  near  the  town  of  El  Progreso,  in  tlie  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Yoro. - Practical  instruction  is  now  given  in  AGRK'UL- 

TURE  in  most  of  tlu'  schools  of  the  Rejmhlic,  and  the  new  experi¬ 
mental  station  at  El  Tocontin,  situated  about  .5  mil(*s  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  capital,  is  often  visited  by  student  delegations,  who  are  ri'quin'd 
to  perform  practical  experiments.  The  experimental  work  on  these 
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extonsivi*  gi-ouiids  of  tho  State  is  lioing  rapiilly  developed  and  more 
than  20  varieties  of  some  of  the  leading  kinds  of  vegetables,  cereals, 
grasses,  and  fruits  are  now  being  tested  to  ascertain  which  arc  best 
suited  to  local  conditions.  Extensive  experiments  in  dry  farming  are 
also  carried  on.  It  is  thought  that  the  practical  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  Ixdng  done  will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  developing  the 
agricidtural  resources  of  the  country  along  the  most  scientific  and 
approved  lines.  'Fhe  work  will  gradually  include  every  pliase  of 
agriculture  until  a  complete  experimental  station  and  agricultural 
school  are  estal)lished. 


Throughout  all  of  the  Republic,  except  in  the  Capital  and  a  few 
other  municipalities,  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  were  held  early 
in  Sej)tember  in  accordance  with  the  executive  decree  issued  on 

June  13,  1916. - An  executive  decree  of  September  20  changed  the 

date  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  (CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSEM¬ 
BLY  from  October  15  to  October  22.  The  assembly  wiU  convene 
at  C^ueretaro  November  20  and  the  first  formal  session  will  be  held 
D('cember  1,  1916. — —The  exports  of  PETROLEUM  from  the  fields 
adjacent  to  Tampico  in  July  last  aggregated  2,529,314  barrels,  of 
which  1,375,676  barrels  were  shipped  from  Tampico  and  1,153,638 
from  Tuxpam.  AU  petroleum  sent  from  Tuxpam  was  produced  by 
the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.  More  than  2,000,000  barrels  of  the  total 

July  exports  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. - According  to  El 

Dia  of  Monterey  the  outlook  for  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
in  Mexico  is  most  encouraging  and  resumption  of  COMMERCIAL 
INTERCHANGE  between  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  is 
being  rapidly  attained,  especially  with  the  Central  American  Repub¬ 
lics. - To  promote  AGRICULTURE  in  the  State  of  San  Luis 

Potosi,  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  issued  a  decree  granting  pro¬ 
visionally  to  aU  citizens  of  the  State  as  much  land  as  they  can  culti¬ 
vate.^ - 'IVo  new  MILITARY  HOSPITALS,  lully  and  modernly 

equi})ped,  have  been  inaugurated  in  Colima  and  Aguascalientes,  and 

more  are  planned  for  other  States  of  the  Republic. - A  new 

WIRELESS  telegraph  station  has  been  installed  at  Cuernavaca, 

State  of  Morelos. - Seven  corps  of  civil  engineei’s  are  now  in  the 

field  preparing  for  the  extension  and  building  of  railroads  by  the 
Government  according  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  communication.  Work  has  already  begun  on  the  fine  that 
will  pass  through  the  States  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  and 
('amjieche,  and  wbicb  will  tap  rich  agricultural  districts.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  begun  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  replenishing  of  the  railroads,  and  recently  acquired  30  loco- 
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motives  from  the  Uniti'd  States. - Reports  from  the  STATE  OF 

I)UKAX(iO  show  "reat  improvement  in  business  eonfidence  and 
development  of  eommeree.  The  mines  have  I’esumed  o])erations  and 
the  output  of  silver  is  very  large.  The  mint  at  Durango  is  resuming 
the  coinage  of  silver  inomw  for  immediate  circulation.  (Conditions 
from  an  agricultural  staiulpoint  are  greatly  im])roved  and  the  recent 

municipal  elections  ])assed  off  most  satisfactorily. - On  August  8, 

at  the  special  invitation  of  the  POTOS!  MINING  ('().,  Gen.  Jacinto 
11.  Trevino  and  members  of  his  staff  visiteil  the  com])any’s  works, 
which  are  at  present  in  full  operation,  employing  moie  than  300 

workmen. - A  company  has  been  formed  at  Ocampo  to  construct 

a  FL(JUR  MILL,  which  is  to  become  the  ])roperty  of  the  municijial- 
ity  as  soon  as  established  on  a  jiaying  basis,  and  all  income  from  the 

mill  is  to  be  ajiplied  to  the  municipal  schools. - A  recent  executive 

decree  permits  during  the  motith  of  Sejdember  the  exjiortation  of 
cliick  peas  and  BEANS  through  the  customhouses  of  the  KepuUic 

on  payment  of  the  regular  duties. - The  new  TE^LEGKAPlllG 

LINE  between  Moctezuma  and  Sahuaripa,  passing  through  Hermo- 
sillo,  is  nearing  completion  and  will  greatly  facilitate  communications 
between  this  imjiortant  section  of  tin*  country. —  Large  and  im¬ 
portant  deposits  of  (^IMCKSILVER  have  been  discovered  near  the 
city  of  Guadalajara  and  stejis  have  been  taken  for  their  immediate 

ex])loitation. - According  to  ])rcss  reports,  i)i  August  last  a  gusher 

was  struck  in  the  TAMPICO  OIL  FIELDS  which  has  been  conserv¬ 
atively  estimated  to  have  a  production  of  328,000  barrels  every  24 
hours  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  producing  wells  in  the  world. 


I  OO  •  ^0 
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The  municipal  authorities  of  Bluefields  are  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  providing  the  city  with  an  adequate  LIGHTING  SYSTEM. 
A  proposition  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  who  would  supply 
at  least  200  incandescent  street  lights  of  500  candlepower  each  for  a 
specified  sum.  The  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee.  The 
present  lights  of  the  city  arc  said  to  be  far  from  satisfactory  and  the 
expense  attached  is  excessive.  Provided  the  committee  takes  favor¬ 
able  action,  the  merchants  and  many  private  citizens  are  likely  ti) 
agree  to  install  electric  light;  this  fact  will  give  the  promoter  of  the 
enterprise  a  still  wider  field.  Newspapers  of  Bluefields  arc  active  in 

the  propaganda  for  more  light. - ^The  general  manager  of  the  Bank 

of  Nicaragua,  Mr.  II.  N.  Lawder,  recently  made  a  five-days’  journey 
via  the  San  Juan  River  route  from  Managua  to  Bluefields.  Speaking 
about  the  PROPOSED  RAILWAY  known  locally  as  the  “Atlantic 
Coast,”  Mr.  Lawder  expressed  an  optimistic  view,  expecting  the  work 
to  be  started  within  the  coming  year. - The  American,  the  well- 
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known  newspaper  published  at  Bluefields,  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  certain  mining  regions  of  Nicaragua  in  its  issue  of 
September  15,  written  by  Alfred  W.  Hooker.  After  an  absence  of 
about  20  years  Mr.  Hooker  made  the  journey  through  sections  he  had 
previously  known,  and  his  comments  on  progress  of  commerce  and 
industry  along  the  way  are  of  especial  interest.  Speaking  of  the 
works  of  the  Eden  Mining  Co.  the  writer  says  it  is  diflicult  to  describe 
what  those  activities  mean  to  the  district  of  Pispis.  It  may  be 
justly  termed  the  key  to  future  operations.— — Nicaraguan  newspapers 
speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  work  of  one  of  her  sons,  whose  skill 
has  been  recognized  in  many  other  countries,  and  whose  recent  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  position  of  professor  of  TROPICAL  DISEASES 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  gives  wide  satisfaction.  The  name 
of  this  distinguished  medical  authority  is  Dr.  Damaso  Rivas.  He 
has  served  on  a  number  of  investigating  commissions,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  expedition  to  Central  and  South  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  sleeping  sickness,  malaria,  etc. — • — -The 
BLUEFIELDS  ICE  &  BOTTLING  WORKS  has  recently  acquired 
new  properties  and  interests  and  it  is  reported  the  company  will 
branch  out  into  other  lines  of  business.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Springer  is 

the  manager  of  the  enterprise. - The  Eden  Mining  Co.  has 

ESTABLISHED  A  SCHOOL  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  their  mines  are  located.  Books,  school  furniture,  and 
maps,  together  with  one  or  more  teachers,  are  provided  free  of  cost, 

and  the  school  has  already  opened  its  doors. - After  three  months 

in  the  interior  of  the  country  the  BLUEFIELDS  BASEBALL 
CLUB  returned  home.  The  members  not  only  engaged  in  playing 
baseball  at  many  towns  and  cities  along  their  route  from  the  Carib¬ 
bean  coast  to  the  Pacific,  but  also  conducted  athletic  contests  and 
otherwise  provided  amusement.— Dr.  I.  J.  Kheiralla  and 
Mr.  Knapp  recently  arrived  in  Nicaragua  as  officials  of  a  syndicate 
that  purchased  certain  coconut  lands.  The  officials  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  United  States  Government  expert  from  the  Canal  Zone, 
Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  who  will  give  the  undertaking  a  thorough  study 
as  well  as  professional  advice  as  to  the  best  manner  of  establishing 
the  enterprise  on  a  firm  basis. 


On  August  23  a  branch  of  the  Latin  American  INTELLECTUAL 
SOCIETY  was  established  in  the  national  cajntal  with  Don  Guillermo 
Andreve  as  president.  A  full  board  of  officers  was  elected.  More 
than  40  persons  eminent  in  letters  attended  the  first  meeting  at  the 

National  Conservatory. - The  new  TELEGRAPH  LINE  between 

David  and  Panama  City  has  recently  been  completed  and  put  in 
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oponition. - Tiio  Govcrninont  of  Pniiuiiiu  lins  coiitructc'd  with  tlic 

I’juuunu  Jockey  Clul)  for  tlio  building  of  n  large  lllPPODUOME  at 
El  llatillo,  near  the  exposition  grounds  in  the  sxd)urhs  of  the  city  of 

Panama,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  aiiproximately  S 100, 000. - 

'Phe  (Jllicial  Gazette  of  Panama  of  July  31,  1916,  contains  a  decree 
restricting  the  storing  of  EXPLOSIVES  ami  ('OMlirSTIBLES  in 
th<^  fedcDil  capital  and  ajiproving  in  full  the  rules  and  rx'gulations 

recently  issued  by  the  fire  dejiartment  on  the  matter. - During 

July  last  150  vessels  passed  through  the  PANAMA  GANAL,  77 
x^ntiTing  from  the  Atlantic  side  and  73  from  the  Pacific.  By  nation¬ 
ality  the  vessels  were  as  follows:  United  States,  28;  British,  75; 
Japanese,  11;  Peruvian,  9;  Dutch,  2;  ('hilean,  7;  Norwegian,  9; 

Swedish,  3;  Mexican,  1;  French,  1;  Danish,  3;  and  Panainan,  1.- - 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  6,772  Americans  occupying  Government 
houses  in  the  Canal  Zone,  3,747  are  men,  1,454  women,  and  1,571 
children.  Out  of  10,925  West  Indian  negroes  occupying  Government 

houses,  5,880  are  men,  2,188  women,  and  2,857  children. - Acinirding 

to  the  ollicial  report  of  the  health  department,  SANITARY  CON¬ 
DITIONS  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 

ani  most  satisfactory. - The  joint  land  commission  has  rendenul  a 

decision  awarding  8120,000  in  pavinent  for  the  VENADO  PLAN'PA- 
TION,  in  the  (xinal  Zone,  about  5  miles  from  Balboa  and  across  the 
canal  from  it.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  awards  made  so  far  by  the 
commission  and  is  for  600  acres  of  the  best  improved  coconut  land 

along  the  Pacific  coast. - Congress  has  authorized  the  President 

to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  of  the  ClllRIQUI 
RAILWAY'  from  (’oncepcion  to  Div^ala,  in  the  Province  of  (Jiiriipn. 

The  nmv  line  will  open  up  a  very  rich  agricultural  district. - 

August  31  was  the  last  day  for  entering  original  literary  productions 
in  compi'tition  for  the  valuable  prizes  offered  by  the  organizing  com- 
mitteii  of  FLORAL  GAMES,  which  were  celebrated  in  Panama 
City  on  October  12,  1916,  in  honor  of  the  three  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  It  is  rei)ort(*d  that  the 

number  of  works  sent  in  was  very  large. - Dr.  Readers,  the  eminent 

throat  specialist,  who  was  formerly  connecti'd  with  the  Ancon  Hos¬ 
pital,  has  been  named  director  of  the  nmv  HOSPITAL  of  Panama 

City. - According  to  statistics  of  the  recorder’s  odice,  the  Province 

of  Panama  during  the  year  1!)15  had  on  record  70,551  hectares  of 
farm  LAND  ami  157  hectares  of  city  land.  The  Province  of  Colon 
had  recordiHl  1,258  hectares  of  farm  land  and  4  hectares  of  city 

laud. - During  1915  ten  ARTESIAN  WELLS  were  drilled  in  the 

Province  of  Los  Santos,  varying  in  depth  from  85  to  420  feet,  and 
having  a  minimum  capacity  of  500,000  gallons  of  fresh  water  every 

24  hours. - The  Oflicial  Gazette  of  Panama,  of  July  15,  1916,  gives 

an  important  e.xecutive  decree  regulating  SANFFATION  in  the  citii’is 
of  Panama  and  Colon. 


President  Manuel  Franco  and  Vice  President  Jose  P.  Montero  were 
formally  inaugurated  in  Asuncion  on  August  15,  1916.  The  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  executive  power  is  an  important  event  in  the  history 
(»f  tlie  country,  and  tlie  occasion  was  celebrated  witli  unusual  spirit 
and  enthusiasm.  Man}'  distinguished  embassies  came  on  special 
nussion  from  the  neighboring  sister  Republics  and  j)articipated  at  the 
various  functions.  In  connection  with  the  inaugural  ceremonies, 
aildresses  were  delivered  by  the  retiring  President,  Dr.  Eduardo 
Schaerer,  and  by  the  President  elect,  who  outlined  briefly  the  pro¬ 
posed  policy  during  his  administratit)n.  One  of  the  many  interesting 
features  of  the  inauguration  was  the  part  played  by  the  boy  scouts  of 
Paraguay  in  the  parade.  Dr.  Franco’s  CABINET,  as  given  by  the 
Asuncion  press,  is  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Luis  A. 
Riart;  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Don  Manuel  Gondra;  Minister 
of  Finance,  Dr.  Eligio  Ayala;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Felix  Paiva;  Minister  of  War  and  ^larine.  Dr.  Ernesto  Ve- 

hizquez,^ - The  citizens  of  Paraguay  resitling  in  Buenos  Aires  have 

organized  a  society  called  CIONTRO  PARAGl’AYO  to  strengthen 
the  ties  which  unite  the  two  nations,  and  will  soon  inaugurate  a  gym¬ 
nasium  and  hall  of  exhibits  of  Paraguayan  products. - The  BANK 

OF  THE  REPUBLIC  has  recently  published  its  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  accompanied  by  a  bjdance  statement  which  indicates 
large  net  profits  and  a  most  successful  year’s  business.  The  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  which  was  established  in  1915  in  Asuncion,  pays  an 
annual  dividend  of  6  per  cent.-— — During  the  past  year  considerable 
intex’est  has  been  shown  in  the  tW’rTLE  INDUSTRY  of  Paraguay. 
A  new  company  has  been  organized  in  Asuncion,  with  1).  Luis  Perasso 
as  ]>rcsident,  for  the  establishment  of  a  refrigerating  plant. — ^ — Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Revista  de  Comercio  of  Asuncion,  the  PARAGUAYAN 
CHACO  is  rich  in  forests  of  quebracho  timber  that  could  he  converted 
into  (luebracho  extract  at  a  considerable  profit.  It  estimates  the 
cost  of  production  of  a  ton  of  extract  at  90  pesos  Argentine  paper, 
wliich  linds  a  ready  sale  at  240  pesos  gold  per  ton.  Cost  of  installing 
plant  for  manufacturing  it  is  estimated  at  from  450,000  to  500,000 
pesos  Argentine  ])aper.  l^stimating  tlie  total  output  of  the  plant  at 
(),000  tons  of  e.xtract  at  a  cost  of  540,000  pesos  Argent  ine  paper,  there  is 

leftanet  profit  of  2,800,000  pesos  Argentine  paper. - Tlie  transactions 

of  purchase  and  sale  of  REAL  PROPERTY  in  the  Republic  during 
the  year  1915  amounted  to  44,520,329  pesos,  currency,  and  1,303,510 
pesos,  gold.  At  the  recent  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Con¬ 
gress,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  connection  with  Argentina’s  centennial 
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celebrations,  the  PARAGl’AYAX  EXHIBITS  received  special  men¬ 
tion  for  their  number  and  importance. - A  petition  has  been  made 

to  the  Paraguayan  Congress  by  Mr.  John  Pope,  representing  a  Nortli 
American  syndicate,  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture 
QCEBKACHO  EXTKAC'T  iii  Paraguay.  An  exemption  from  all 
import  duties  is  asked  on  materials  necessary  for  constructing  the 

plant. - In  June,  1916,  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Paraguay 

showed  considerable  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1915. 
Imports  increased  from  199,476  gold  pesos  (gold  pesos  =  $0.9648)  to 
559,444  pesos,  and  exports  from  487,314  to  491,148  pesos  gold.  In 
the  tii-st  six  months  of  1916  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Re¬ 
public  amounted  to  1,314,613  gold  pesos. 


The  FORhRGX  COMMERCE  of  Peru  in  1915  amounted  to 
t‘l 7.218,616,  the  highest  figure  ever  reached,  as  compared  with 
£13,595,720  in  1914,  showing  an  increase  of  26  ])er  cent.  The  exports 
in  1915  amounted  to  £14,123,071,  against  £8,765,122  in  1914,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  £5,357,949  in  1915.  Tlie  imports  in  1915  amounted 
to  £3,095,544.  In  1915  the  value  of  exports  exceeded  that  of  imports 
by  £1 1 .027,.")27,  as  com])ared  with  £3,937,831  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  in  1914.  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC'  on  the  Arica-La  Paz 
Pailway  increasi'd  from  :57,972  tons  in  1913  and  .54,325  tons  in  1914 

to  71,962  tons  in  1915. - According  to  information  furnislied  by 

till'  auditor's  odice,  the  CU.STGMS  JfECEIPTS  of  the  Republic  for 
the  fii-st  six  months  of  1916  amounted  to  445, .524  Peruvian  pounds, 
as  compared  with  347,213  jiimnds  for  the  corresponding  jieriod  of 

1915. - A  bill  before  the  present  ('ongress  provides  for  LOANS  to 

FARMERS  on  security  other  than  land  and  is  intended  to  extend 
credit  at  lower  rates  of  interest  to  farmers  who  ari'  not  landowners 
on  their  farm  macliinery,  live  stock,  crops  under  cultivation,  and 

other  agricultural  resources  tliey  may  jiossess. - For  tlie  jiurpose 

of  encouraging  the  RUBBER  industry  in  the  great  rubber-producing 
sections  of  Peru  the  Presidi'iit  has  issued  a  decree  reducing  the 
export  duty  on  rubbi'r.  Rubber  exporti'd  through  the  customhouses 
of  the  Madre  de  Dios  River  region  and  its  tributaries  and  through 
the  port  of  Modendo  will  pay  export  duties  as  follows:  Two  per  cent 
on  rublier  the  London  quotations  of  which  fluctuate  between  25d. 
and  36d.  per  pound,  4  jier  cent  on  rubber  fluctuating  between  37d, 
and  48d.,  and  6  per  cent  on  rubber  quoted  at  49d.  and  over.  The 
export  duty  on  the  lower  grades  of  rubber  is  based  upon  the  same 
scale  less  a  discount  of  30  per  cent.  Exports  of  rubber  from  the 
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Madro  de  Dio-i  tlistrict  during  1915  showed  a  considerable  increase 
over  that  shipjied  during  tlie  j)revious  year,  320,698  kilos  being 

exported  via  San  Lorenzo. - Experiments  in  COTTON  (TT..TUKE 

in  the  Loreto  district  have  been  very  successful  both  in  the  yield  and 
tlie  quality  produced.  Increased  distribution  of  seed  and  acreage 
for  the  coming  year  iiisure  a  permanent  imjiortance  to  the  new  indus¬ 
try. - According  to  the  press  of  Lima,  a  Peruvian  has  invented  an 

AEROPLANE  called  “automatic  electrical  pilot,”  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  can  navigate  successfully  without  a  pilot  and  descends 
wherever  desinal,  exploding  bombs  and  torpedoes  carried  by  it  on 

coming  in  contact  with  the  earth. - The  proposed  Bl’DGET  of  the 

Peruvian  Government  for  1917  shows  expenditures  aggregating 
£3,412,237.  The  ex])enditures  in  detail  are  as  follows:  Congress, 
£108,321;  department  of  home  afl’airs  (Gohierno),  £553,749:  depart¬ 
ment  of  foreign  relations,  £58,667;  department  of  justice,  £554,564; 
<lepartinent  of  finance,  £1,296,589;  department  of  war  and  marine, 

£641,608;  and  department  of  fomento  (promotion),  £198,736. - 

According  to  statistics  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  SUGAR  has  increased  from  178,533  tons  in  1911  to  262,841 
tons  in  1915.  Ex])orts  of  sugar  increased  from  122,871  tons  in  1911, 
valued  at  £1,448,990,  to  220,258  tons  in  1915,  valued  at  £5,577,869, 

showing  an  increase  in  value  in  1915  over  1911  of  £4,128,879. - Tn 

his  recent  MESSAGE  to  Congress  Dr.  Jose  Pardo,  President  of  the 
Republic,  devotes  s])ecial  attention  to  the  economic  problems  that 
affect  fhe  country  at  the  present  time  and  states  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  of  Peru  and  the  economic  outlook  are  most  satisfactory. 
Die  revenue  receipts  for  the  fii-st  half  of  1916  amounted  to  1,681,607 
Peruvian  pounds,  wliich  are  now  (pioted  at  par,  S4.8665,  tlie  total 
budget  of  exjienses  estimated  for  tlie  ^ear  1ft  16  aggregating  3,097,029 
Peruvian  pounds. 


SALVADOR 


'Phe  memorial  of  PUBLfC  INSTRUCTION,  presented  to  the 
Xational  Congress  by  Dr.  I'raneisco  Martinez  Suarez,  Minister  of 
Education,  contains  much  general  information  concerning  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  education  of  the  Republic.  There  are  a  total  of  876  primary 
schools,  beside  a  number  of  higher  institutions  and  colleges.  Great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  teachers,  and  the  normal 
college  has  been  very  successful  in  its  training,  as  reflected  in  the 
e(|uipment  of  teachers  supplied  to  the  various  schools.  Professional 
instruction  is  well  provided  for  in  the  following  lines:  Jurisprudence 
and  social  science,  medicine,  dentistry,  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
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In  the  first-mentioned  course  there  were  84  students;  medicine  held 
the  attention  of  81;  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  8;  while  there  were  10 
students  of  dentistry.  For  the  3'ear  for  which  the  report  was  made 
(1915)  the  Minister  of  Education  had  for  educational  purposes  the 
sum  of  1,071,333  pesos  (a  peso  is  worth  about  44  cents  United  States 
monej'). — — ^The  national  lihrarv’^  in  San  Salvador  had  during  the  last 
fiscal  y^ear  29,164  READERS.  Many’  important  volumes  were  added 
to  the  lihrarv'  shelves,  and  an  especially  large  gift  of  hooks  was  pre¬ 
sented  hy  the  Hispanic  Society  of  New  York.  At  the  head  of  the 
lihrarv'  is  Don  Francisco  Gavidia,  the  prominent  writer  and  literary 

authority  of  the  countrv.  The  lihrayv  i^^  open  days  and  evenings. - - 

The  Cliamher  of  Commerce  of  San  Salvador  is  preparing  to  publish  a 
bulletin  containing  especially  the  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  of  the 
Republic.  The  new  journal  will  endeavor  to  call  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  possibilities  of  Salvador  and  the  many  dormant  jiroducts 
that  might  he  developed  were  sufficient  capital  available.  The  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  states  that  the  business  men  of  Salvador  believe 
that  after  the  termination  of  the  European  war  there  wiU  be  a  great 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  raw  proilucts,  many  of  which  may'  be  bought 

from  Salvador. - In  the  CYngress  on  Cliild  Welfare  rccentlv  hehf  in 

Buenos  Aires  the  DELEGATE  FROM  SALVADOR,  Don  “Gustavo 
A.  Ruiz,  was  the  recipient  of  unusual  honors  for  the  reason  that  his 
papers  and  addresses  were  of  exceptional  merit  and  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  congress. ——El  Diario 
Olicial  of  August  30  contains  a  te.xt  of  the  NEW  INCOME  TAX 
law  of  Salvailor.  Taxes  are  levied  on  professional  fees,  salaries,  land 
rents,  house  rents,  interest  on  capital,  etc.  Corporations  arc  not 
included  under  the  new  regulations;  a  list  of  stockholders  showing 
the  profits  of  each  person,  however,  must  be  presented  to  officials  of 
the  Government.— — Under  the  direction  of  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  Bureau  of  Roads  (Direction  General  de  (’aminos)  studies  and 
investigations  will  be  made  relative  to  connecting  certain  old  roads 
and  improving  the  same,  building  bridges,  and  otlierwise  improving 
the  TRANSPORd’ATlGN  FACILLITES  of  the  country. 


URUGUAY 


The  BUDGET  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  as  approved  by  Congress 
calls  for  ex|)enditures  of  29,521,666  pesos  (peso  =  81.034)  and  esti¬ 
mated  revenues  of  29,451,428  pesos.  The  principal  items  of  tlui 
estimat(‘(l  revemu*  are;  Customs  duties,  r2,25(),()0()  pesos;  property 
taxes,  4,160,000;  trade  licenses,  1,600,000;  tobacco  taxes,  1,200,000; 
public  instruction  taxes,  1,219,000,  etc.  If  the  amount  allowed  in 
the  budget  should  he  insufficient,  the  President  is  authorized  to  ask 
for  additional  funds  from  Congress.  The  budget  does  not  include 
various  special  services,  for  which  provision  is  made  by  special  reve¬ 
nues.  It  covers  oidy'  administrative  revenues  and  expenditures,  and 
is  not  a  complete  stat(*ment  of  the  entire  national  revenue  and  expend¬ 
iture.  Tile  TABL.VDA  R.VIliWAY  was  ofiened  to  public  service 
on  August  4,  1916.  The  liiu*  runs  from  Sayago  station  to  the  Tahlada 
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ranch,  a  distance  of  over  2  miles,  and  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Central  Railway  of 
Uruguay. - The  yield  in  the  1915-16  WHEAT  CROP  so  far  tabu¬ 

lated  shows  a  great  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  1914-15. 
During  the  tirst  three  months  of  1916  the  production  amounted  to 
222,283,550  kilograms,  against  90,269,037  in  the  corresponding  period 

of  1915. - Congress  has  passed  a  new  law  on  INHERITANCE 

'PAXES,  taxing  tlie  inheritances  of  near  relatives  from  1  per  cent  on 
sums  from  500  pesos  to  2,500  pesos  to  7  per  cent  on  sums  over  250,000 
pesos.  The  rate  on  the  inheritances  of  strangers  and  distant  rela¬ 
tives  varies  from  1 1  per  cent  on  sums  over  300  pesos  to  27  per  cent 

on  sums  over  250,000  pesos. - The  Bureau  of  Civic  Statistics  has 

recently  issued  its  report  on  the  VITAL  STATISTIC.S  of  I'ruguav 
for  1915,  according  to  which  the  births  total  38,046,  against  38,571 
in  1914,  of  which  19,772  were  males  and  18,274  females.  Of  the 
total  births  9,650  were  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo  and  28,396 
in  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  21,600  being  of  Uruguayan  parents,  3,012 
of  foreign  parents,  and  13,434  of  mixed  origin.  Marriages  totaled 
5,758,  against  6,073  in  1914,  2,141  being  in  the  Department  of  Monte¬ 
video  and  3,617  in  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  Four  thousand  two  hun- 
dn'd  and  thirty-five  were  marriages  between  Uruguayans;  607  between 
foreigners:  198  between  Uruguayan  male  and  foreign  female;  718 
between  foreign  male  and  Uruguayan  female.  Deaths  totaled  16,602, 
against  15,3,5(1  in  1914,  13,104  being  Ih'uguayans;  3,411  foreigners; 
87  unknown;  of  which  number  6,474  occurred  in  the  Department  of 

Montevideo  and  10,128  in  the  rest  of  the  Republic. - A  recent  decree 

of  Congress  provides  that  plans  must  he  submitted  within  one  year 
for  the  approval  of  Congress  for  DREDGING  and  canalizing  the 
Miguelete  River,  which  runs  through  Montevideo,  and  for  the  cren- 

tion  of  an  avenue  on  each  hank  of  the  stream. - According  to 

ollicial  figures  the  total  numher  of  voters  registered  in  the  wbole 
Republic,  out  of  an  estimated  population  of  1,4()(),00(),  is  223,020,  of 
whom  ()2,136  are  registered  in  Montevideo.  According  to  El  Dia 
the  total  numher  of  votes  cast  in  the  recent  elections  was  156,214, 
wliich  is  without  precedent  in  Uruguay,  the  largest  numher  voting 

in  any  previous  election  being  about  32,000  or  33,000. - Congress 

lias  recently  passed  an  important  law  on  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRIX^- 
'ITON,  which  wiU  greatly  increase  practical  instruction  through¬ 
out  the  country,  'rhe  law  calls  for  the  creation  of  ]>rimary  and 
secondary  industrial  schools,  normal  industrial  schools,  and  free 
day  and  night  courses  for  workmen  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves 
in  their  particular  line  of  work.  A  hoanl  of  industrial  education  will 
he  named  by  the  President  to  outline  courses  of  study  and  direction 

of  the  instruction  wiU  he  supervised  by  a  national  inspector.  - A 

liill  recently  introduced  in  the  Ih-uguayan  Congress  ])rovides  for  the 
substitution  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12  jier  cent  for  the  jn-esent 
duties  based  on  fixed  valuations  ajiplicable  to  certain  kinds  of  silk 
goods,  'rhe  classes  of  goods  affected  are  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  veils, 
tulle,  satin,  and  various  fabrics,  whetlier  of  ])ure  silk  or  containing 
other  fibers  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  70  ])er  cent.  Present 
duties,  except  tlmse  on  gloves,  are  31  per  cent  on  a  fixed  valuation 
ranging  from  6  to  .30  pesos  per  kilo,  and  to  these  are  added  surtaxes 
amounting  to  14  per  cent  of  tlie  ollicial  valuation. 


An  executive  decree  of  August  11  ])rovides  for  the  construction  of  a 
great  national  highway  from  Caracas  to  San  Cristobal,  to  he  called 
the  GRAN  CARKEThiRA  OCCIDENTAL  DE  VENEZUELA  (Great 
Western  Highway  of  Venezuela),  which  will  traverse  the  States  of 
Miranda,  Aragua,  Carahoho,  Cojedes,  Portuguesa,  Zamora,  and  Ta- 
<‘hira.  The  «lecree  specifies  that  the  ministry  of  public  works  will 

provide  funds  and  carry  out  this  important  work. - The  judges  in 

the  competitive  POETICAL  CONTEST  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Panorama,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Maracaibo,  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Repiddic,  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  poem 

to  Senor  Udon  Perez,  for  his  poem  entitled  “Lux  Victrix.” - The 

Ofhcial  Gazette  of  August  31  last  contains  the  full  text  of  the  NEW 
(TVIL  CODE  recently  passed  by  Congress  and  promulgated  by  the 
President.  The  code  consists  of  three  hooks  and  contains  2,064 

articles. - According  to  statistics  published  by  the  department  of 

fomento  (promotion),  the  POPULATION  of  Venezuela  on  Dec.  31, 
1915,  was  2,818,220  inhabitants,  136,618  of  whom  resided  in  the 
Federal  District.  The  increase  in  population  during  1915  was  12,904. 
These  statistics  are  not  complete,  owing  to  incomplete  returns  from 

the  State  of  Zulia  and  the  Territory  of  Amazonas. - According  to  the 

new  law  on  MORTGAGE  BONl)S  (c6dulas  hipotecarias)  recently 
passed  by  Congress,  the  bonds  will  he  issued  only  on  unencumbered 
property  and  for  a  ])eriod  of  not  more  than  10  years.  The  law  gives 

lull  details  as  to  payment  of  interest  and  amortization. - Several 

new  com])anies  have  been  organized  in  different  cities  of  Venezuela 
for  drilling  ARTESIAN  WELLS,  a  company  at  Coro,  vStatc  of  Falcon, 

with  a  capital  of  45,000  bolivars,  being  one  of  the  most  recent. - 

According  to  recent  estimates  of  the  nevV  SUGAR  CROP,  given  in 
El  Avisador  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Venezuela  Sugar  Co.’s  central,  near 
Lake  Maracaibo,  will  produce  during  the  present  season  300,000  quin¬ 
tals  of  sugar,  worth  .81,500,000.  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  2,500 
cuadras  (cuadra  =  4.2  acres)  of  cane  the  company  has  under  culti¬ 
vation,  allowing  a  yield  of  10  per  cent  of  sugar  for  the  new  crop,  as 
last  year’s  crop  was  the  first  harvested  by  the  company  and  produced 
8  per  cent  of  sugar.  -  Work  is  being  rapidly  pushed  in  ILVVING 
and  constructing  sidewalks  on  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  of 
Maracaibo,  capital  of  the  State  of  Zidia.  Electric  cars  are  also  being 

installed  on  most  of  tlie  street  car  lines. - An  executive  decree  of 

July  27  opens  to  y)id)lic  service  a  recently  constructed  branch  of  th<^ 

BOLIVAR  RAILWAY,  between  Palma  Sola  and  San  Felipe. - 

The  GOOD  ROADS  m()V('m(*nt  is  receiving  especial  attention  at 
))r(‘S(*nt  in  all  sections  of  V(‘nezuela.  One  of  the  most  recent  roads 
to  he  ])rojected  is  from  ('oro  to  Maracay,  connecting  more  dosely 
the  two  important  neighboring  States  of  Falcon  and  Zulia.  Work 
is  almost  completed  <tn  tlie  Maracaibo-Bella  Vista  road.  The 
Oni(ial  Gazc'tte  of  July  31  ])ublishes  the  law  ])asse<l  bv  Oongress 
rcigulating  tin*  duti<‘s  and  functions  of  the  ATT()RNEY  CiENERAL 
of  th(‘  Ri'public.  — Th(^  Government  has  recently  completed  impor¬ 
tant  sanitary  works  for  the  LEPROSY  colony  of  Providencia  Island, 
State  of  Zulia,  when*  a  number  of  cases  are  being  treated  according 
to  the  most  mod(‘rn  scientific  methods. 


